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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__-_.——— 
{\N Tuesday, at a banquet at Merseburg, in Saxony, the 
O German Emperor delivered a characteristic speech. It 
was, however; somewhat more gloomy than his usual harangues, 
and even produced a disquieting effect on the Berlin 
Bourse. After thanking the province for the enthusi- 
astic reception accorded to him, he said he hoped that 
the prosperous yeomanry of Saxony would for ever endure 
and continue to overcome all difficulties. ‘As Christians,” 
he added, “we must bear what Heaven sends. We all hope 
that peace will be maintained, but if it should be otherwise, 
we are not to blame.” The Vossische Zeitung, commenting on 
this, declares that the speech will attract considerable atten- 
tion abroad. It goes on to declare that “the outbreak of 
popular passion such as recently took place in Russia and 
France could not fail to give the Emperor cause for anxiety,” 
and then quotes Prince Bismark’s declaration that France and 
Russia are the pike in the European carp-pond. “Germany, 
however, will not allow herself to be lulled into a sense of 
false security.” The article ends by a somewhat frigid de- 
claration that “the conviction of the possibility of war does 
not exciude the hope of the preservation of peace.” No doubt 
the Germans are anxious, but the Press should have the self- 
restraint to ignore the disquieting side of the situation as far 
as possible. Fears expressed as to the understanding between 
France and Russia will only tend to inflame French feeling 
into the belief that Germany is afraid of the Republic. 








M. de Blowitz, telegraphing on Monday night, declared that 
he had received information of what passed at Cronstadt from 
a very trustworthy source. According to this information, 
Admiral Gervais carried with him a document, drawn up by 
Baron Mohrenheim, in which France and Russia agree 
to act together in China in the event of hostilities. “In 
case any revolution or rising directed against foreigners, 
or, indeed, any unanticipated affair, should prevent either of 
the two nations from freely making use of its own coaling- 
stations, the other shall freely place its stations at the dispo- 
sition of its ally. The two Powers shall place, in the case of 
a revolution in the Celestial Empire, a cordon of troops on 
their frontiers.” Further, the Powers agree not to interfere 
‘with each other’s missionaries. This, we confess, if true, looks 
very much as if the French Government were determined at 
all costs to agree with Russia about something, and, thinking 
China safe ground, chose that. It is, however, asserted that 
the real ground for this “ Arabian Nights” agreement was as 
follows. It was necessary to find ground for an accord which 
would not give umbrage to the other Powers, and which could 
be communicated to them without appearing as a challenge. 
M. Ribot chose China “as the ostensible ground of an under- 
standing,” because it alone would affect no European Power. 





At the same time, he was enabled to form an alliance which 
can, if needful, be changed in character and purpose. If this 
is so, M. Ribot must think the Powers very simple-minded. 
Their suspicions are apparently to be lulled asleep by talking 
about China, though something very different is really meant. 
Children often play at this game, but it is not usually practised 
by grown-up people. 





A great battle went on between General Balmaceda’s troops 
and those of the Congressist party, close to Valparaiso, on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of August; but it is not as yet easy to 
make out what has been the result, or whether, indeed, the 
final result of the struggle had been reached. General 
Balmaceda’s party declare that the Congressists were cut 
off from their ships, and had surrendered at discretion to 
the Government,—rather an unwise statement to make, if it 
was one which would have to be contradicted within a 
few days. On the other hand, the Revolutionary party declare 
that from the first they had had the advantage over the 
Government, and that the result of the battle so farisa decisive 
victory for them. Perhaps the truth may be that, at the 
latest date of the Valparaiso news, the conflict had not been 


‘concluded; but we rather fear that General Balmaceda may 


yet gain the victory. We say “we fear,” not as pretending 
to have any right as yet to estimate the merits of the 
conflict, but because we can hardly doubt that General 
Balmaceda has been guilty of needless and excessive cruelty 
in his treatment of his enemies, especially in the case of 
young and unknown men whose enmity could not have been 
a matter of much importance to his Government. 





In the meeting of the proprietors of the Freeman’s Journal, 
on Thursday, the friends of Mr. Parnell received another 
defeat, and probably the most disastrous defeat they have yet 
met with. Mr. E. D. Gray proposed a vote of censure on the 
Parnellite policy of the Freeman’s Journal, to which Mr. T. 
Harrington, M.P., moved an amendment declaring the perfect 
confidence of the shareholders in the present management. 
The amendment was carried, on show of hands, by 31 to 12, 
but a poll was demanded, and the poll resulted in the defeat 
of the amendment by 15,628 votes, against 2,562 votes in its 
favour. It appears that Mrs. Gray (the widow of the late pro- 
prietor) bolds 10,960 shares; Mr. E. D. Gray, 250; Arch- 
bishop Walsh, 390 ; and Archbishop Croke, 519. It was the 
proxies representing the absent voters which carried the 
decisive majority against the amendment. The Archbishops 
have beaten Mr. Parnell, but they supported him while he 
was deliberately poisoning the public mind, and threw him 
over only when he betrayed his indifference to private 
morality. 








Archbishop Walsh has addressed a letter to the National 
Press in support of those shareholders in the Freeman’s Journal 
who are endeavouring to snatch the paper out of the hands of 
Mr. Parnell’s allies. He dilates on the great injury to 
morality which the Freeman’s Journal and the Evening Tele- 
graph have brought about, and says that but for them, all 
Ireland would have declared Mr. Parnell unfit to hold the office 
of national leader any longer. We sympathise with the Arch- 
bishop’s desire to withdraw Ireland from the influence of such 
a leader as Mr. Parnell, but we should sympathise with him 
much more if he had shown any similar desire to withdraw 
Ireland from his influence at the time he initiated that evil 
movement for “ boycotting” all who took a farm from which 
another tenant had been evicted, which demoralised Ireland 
far more effectively than Mr. Parnell’s personal immoralities. 
The Archbishop has not been guiltless of the worldly pro- 
pensity to compound for the sins his countrymen are inclined 
to, by damning those they have no mind to. 


The Lewisham election resulted in a heavy majority for the 
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Unionists, though not so heavy a majority as on the light 
poll in 1886, when Lord Lewisham beat Mr. Offor, the Glad- 
stonian, by 2,151,—the poll, however, being only one of 5,527 
votes in all. On Wednesday, the majority for Mr. Penn was 
1,693, but on a total poll of 7,477, or nearly 2,000 heavier than 
the poll of 1886. It was, too, a poll heavier by 214 votes than 
the total poll of 1885, when the Liberal Party was undivided, 
and when the Conservative majority was only 1,225. On this 
occasion, the Unionists polled more votes than the Conserva- 
tives of 1885 by 345. It seems to be generally admitted by the 
Radicals that the majority would have been even more trium- 
phant if a great number of voters had not been taking their 
holidays at the seaside,—for the register contains over 11,000 
voters at the present time, while 4,000 of the qualified electors did 
not vote atall. The verdict even of the Radical papers is that 
Lewisham is hopelessly Tory, by which they mean hopelessly 
Unionist, for Tories have ceased to exist. But it is not 
Lewisham alone that is hopelessly Unionist; so is London, so 
is Birmingham, so is Liverpool, and so is almost every great 
urban or suburban constituency. 


Mr. Stansfeld made a speech at Sydenham to the electors 
of Lewisham on Monday. Of his conception of Irish Home- 
rule, on which we have commented to our readers in another 
column, we need only say here that, while it goes a long way 
towards the independence of Ireland, it certainly does not go far 
enough to satisfy Mr. Parnell; and we do not suppose that the 
Anti-Parnellites will think it safe to accept any terms which 
Mr. Parnell vigorously denounces as inadequate. Speaking of 
the Dissentient Liberals, Mr. Stansfeld said very justly that 
“great questions were great winnowers,” and that the ques- 
tion of Irish Home-rule had winnowed away the chaff from 
the wheat. We agree with him; but where shall we find the 
chaff, and where the wheat? Surely the chaff is with Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and, we venture to think, 
even,—though their chaff may not be quite so chaffy,—Mr. 
Picton and Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Stansfeld repeated the cry of Mr. 
Morley and Sir G. Trevelyan for “ One man, one vote,” and 
evaded, as all the Gladstonians do, the much more weighty 
demand for an equal representation for equal constituencies. 
He asked for short Parliaments as one of the means for reducing 
the House of Lords to reason, and, indeed, gave a list of 
“equipments ” for carrying Irish Home-rule which suggest that 
the first Parliament which the Gladstonians can command 
will be exhausted in struggling to get themselves “ equipped ” 
for the Irish conflict. If so, will not the next Parliament 
deliberately undo that Parliament’s work ? 'The constituencies 
do not like these elaborate preparations for beginning work. 


The Postmaster-General, Mr. Raikes, died on Monday at 
his country house, Llwynegrin, Flintshire, of inflammation of 
the brain, due to overwork. He was a very clear-headed and 
firm, if not a very popular, member of the Government, and 
our impression has been that he was generally right in the 
main issue, as well as on the side of the public interest in the 
many disputes he has had with the Press and with his staff 
at the General Post Office. That staff are evidently con- 
vinced of his rectitude of purpose, and are now eager to do 
honour to his memory. But he was the favourite béte noire of 
a good many newspapers, very probably because he was less 
benignant in his official manner than many a Minister who 
has not worked nearly so hard, and has not resisted half so 
many attacks on the public convenience and public purse. 
Mr. Raikes was a strong Tory; and in 1882 he was chosen by 
the University of Cambridge to succeed Mr. Walpole in the 
representation of the University, heading the poll by a very 
large majority. At St. Martin’s-le-Grand he will be greatly 
missed, in spite of his rather Draconic attitude towards the 
service ; for he was an energetic and conscientious chief, and 
a man of strong sterling sense as well, though a little bit of a 
martinet. 


We trust the University of Cambridge will make an effort 
to supply Mr. Raikes’s place by a Conservative of rather more 
specially academical reputation than the eminent man who is 
just dead. If the Universities are to justify their existence 
as political constituencies against Sir G. Trevelyan and his 
allies, they ought to send Members to the House of Commons 
of a rather more unique and separate class than most of them 


the University of London, is nearly the only University Member 
who combines with a very clear and lucid political intellect, a 
special command of unusual and well-defined fields of know. 
ledge, which mark him as singularly well suited to represent a 
University,—and especially the University which lays a great 
stress on the newer and more modern departments of human 
knowledge. Hitherto Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
Scotch Universities have rather distinguished themselves by 
preferring sturdy politicians who contribute no distinctly 
academical element to political discussion, though they have 
often been very able and thoughtful men. 





The inquiry into the charges against Canadian officials is 
drawing to aclose, the past week having been occupied with the 
concluding speeches of counsel. We are glad to note that the 
Government intends to take serious action in the matter. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Abbott, the Prime Minister, called a meeting 
of his party, at which he announced that the Ministry had 
determined to institute a searching investigation into the 
whole question of the alleged departmental irregularities, with 
a view to introducing sweeping reforms. This is as it should 
be; but we trust that the major evil of bribing provinces and 
districts by the promotion of public works will also be dealt 
with. That is the curse of Canada. We entertain no 
doctrinaire dislike of the Government of a young country 
aiding really beneficial schemes. Unless, however, a vigilant 
public opinion opposed to jobbery can be created, we fear that 
the system must be pronounced both wasteful and demoralising. 


The visit of the French fleet to Portsmouth, and the review, 
proved a great success, the officers being delighted with their 
reception by the Queen at Osborne, and with the ball and 
other festivities on land, and the men with the solid dinner of 
roast-beef and plum-pudding provided for them by the Mayor. 
This entertainment must, indeed, have proved specially grati- 
fying to the tars of both nations, for it confirmed two well- 
worn beliefs. The menu showed that Englishmen do actually 
live on nothing but ros-bif and plom-pudding ; while the fact 
that the French sailors insisted on kissing as many of the 
townsmen of Portsmouth as they could get at during the 
triumphal procession back to their ships, confirmed the 
stories of Gallic embracement between man and man which 
are current in England. Both sides, in fact, did what was 
expected of them,—a sure foundation for a good understanding. 
The French fleet returned to Cherbourg on Wednesday 
morning, and the ceremony of leavetaking is described as 
having been, from the point of view of picturesqueness, the 
most striking event of the visit. The French squadron, as 
they passed between the lines of the English fleet, were 
greeted with rounds of hearty cheering, which were as heartily 
returned. Asa mark of friendship and international good- 
will, the visit was a great success. It is pleasant, too, to note 
that none of the European Powers have shown any jealousy, 
or have attempted to represent the visit in any light but the 
true one. As a political event it has no significance, unless to 
show that our sole desire is to see peace maintained. 


The death of General Whichcote, which took place on 
Wednesday, deprives the country of one of the very few re- 
maining officers who fought at Waterloo. When the General 
went to Belgium, he was, however, already a veteran, for he 
had served for three years in the Peninsula. He was born in 
1794, went to Rugby, where he was fag to the future actor, 
Macready, and thence—in 1810—entered the Army. He was 
at once sent to Spain, and with his regiment, the 52nd, took 
part in the chief battles of the campaign. When Napoleon 
escaped from Elba, the 52nd were on their way to New 
Orleans, but were recalled to Belgium, and at Waterloo 
played a prominent part in the fight. They claim, indeed, to 
have given the coup de grace to the Imperial Guard. While 
the allies were occupying Paris, young Whichcote was on 
guard at the Louvre, and saw the museum disgorging the 
spoils of Europe. It is impossible not to feel a sense of 
regret at the snapping of these last links with a great past. 
Very soon the Napoleonic epoch will be as much a matter of 
history as the reign of Augustus. 





The Johannesburg Star professes to report Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s opinion that Mr. Gladstone will win the General 
Election, and that Lord Salisbury is so much of a recluse that 





actually do send. Perhaps Sir John Lubbock, the Member for 





he knows no more of the drift of British opinion than Lord 
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Randolph knows of the opinion of “ the electors on the planet 
Saturn.” Perhaps the reporter of the Johannesburg Star may 
have invented Lord Randolph’s statements, or perhaps Lord 
Randolph, who is not very much in love with Lord Salisbury 
for valuing his Lordship’s capricious support at so very 
moderate a figure, possibly, indeed, at so negative a quantity, 
has really spoken in this sense. It does not much matter. If 
Lord Randolph were not a Duke’s son, we should hear ex- 
ceedingly little of his political opinions, probably rather less 
than we hear of Sir John Gorst’s, who, by-the-way, is supposed 
to be the “ favourite” for Mr. Raikes’s place as Postmaster- 
General. Why Sir John Gorst should be rewarded for his 
disguised attack on the Government of India in the Muneepore 
affair, we cannot imagine. Of course he is a clever man, but 
clever men who are not also straightforward men, should be 
let severely alone. 


Mrs. Bishop (better known, perhaps, as Miss Isabella Bird) 
gave an interesting account on Tuesday of her visit last year 
to the Bakhtiari country, in South-West Persia. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of her remarks was her account of the 
Bakhtiari religion. The Bakhtiaris believe in a Supreme Being, 
and in an intercessor between themselves and that Being, in 
heaven and hell, in a second probation after death which may 
end better than the probation of this life, and in a final judg- 
ment. They define “sin” as “cowardice,” and treat breaches 
of the Seventh Commandment as offences against tribal in- 
terests, rather than as wrongs to personal purity or to the 
feeling of individuals. They believe in the unity of God, but not 
in his fatherhood or the brotherhood of man. In many respects, 
therefore, the Bakhtiari religion seems to be rather unique and 
original. Only a very brave people could regard the essence 
of sin as consisting in cowardice, for men are very apt to 
think worse of the vices they despise than of the vices to which 
they recognise their own liability. Probably, if they only knew 
it, audacity and arrogance would be much more real and over- 
whelming sins to most Bakhtiaris, than cowardice itself. 





The Times of Tuesday gives an interesting account of what 
has been done to realise Mr. Blaine’s dream of an inter- 
continental railway,—a railway intended to string the Re- 
publics of Northern, Central, and South America on a line of 
rails. It appears that, as a result of the discussions at the 
Pan-American Conference, an Inter-Continental Railway 
Commission actually met at Washington last December, and 
reported, in April of the present year, in favour of the scheme. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether it will be carried out 
within the lifetime of even the youngest of us. At first sight, 
it might seem as if the railway extension which, in spite of 
revolutions and financial crises, is constantly taking place in 
South America, would ultimately well-nigh accomplish the 
task, and that all that would be necessary would be a few 
connecting-links. As a matter of fact, however, the railway 
would have to be almost entirely composed of such links. 
Owing to the political and geographical configuration of the 
great peninsula which we call South America, the railways 
tend to run inland from the seaports, and not down the heart 
of the continent. Hence, many of the lines already laid would 
be of no use whatever. Again, the great rib of the Andes 
produces engineering difficulties only to be got rid of bya 
vast expenditure. The idea is a big one, but far less likely 
to be carried out than that for a railway connecting the 
Siberian and Canadian systems. That railway would not run 
from Pole to Pole, like Mr. Blaine’s, but in the track of trade 
—always East and West—and so would be far more likely to 
pay its way. 


Prince Bismarck has, it is said, partly written five chapters 
of his intended book, and, it is added, has asked Professor 
Geffcken to write from his dictation, a remarkable instance 
of the lion lying down with the lamb, when we remember the 
persecution to which the Professor was subjected a year or 
twoago. The book, it is said by the omniscient M. de Blowitz, 
will contain many curious stories as to the war of 1866. 
Some of these are cited as a sample. They show that the late 
Emperor William was much given to weeping on the necks of 
the people whom he defeated. At his first interview with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph after the Treaty of Prague, he threw 
himself into the arms of the Austrian Sovereign, dissolved in 
tears. Again, when he had written “and sent off” an un- 
pleasant ultimatum to the King of Saxony, he wept to think 





of “the chagrin it would cause the King of Saxony,” 
and of “the pain which would be felt by Francis Joseph.” 
Not to be outdone, Prince Bismarck wept too, and bathed his 
master’s hand in his tears. Evidently the Prussian Monarch 
and his Minister shared the sentiments of that much-maligned 
reptile, the crocodile, and considered tears the best sauce 
with which to eat Kingdoms. M. de Blowitz adds that if 
Prince Bismarck denies the authenticity of these disclosures, 
he cannot stand by them, “ however trustworthy my informa- 
tion.” “There are diplomatists concerning whom, even when 
you tell the absolute truth about them, it is prudent not to be 
too positive, so that you can withdraw without being wanting 
in respect to yourself or your readers.” 


The eighteenth annual provincial meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society was held at Plymouth on Tuesday, the 
President giving, in his opening address, the usual review of 
the legislation of the year. After throwing doubts on the 
utility of the Circuit system, Mr. Melmoth Walters made a 
vigorous attack on the proposal to appoint a public trustee, 
which he asserted would only produce “officialism and 
increased expense.” Somewhat inconsequentially, however, 
he ended by declaring that “if the duty of public trustee were 
limited to that of being a mere custodian of funds, having no 
discretion as to the dealings with them, and being bound to 
act in accordance with the direction of the trustees or bene- 
ficiaries if not inconsistent with the terms of the trust, I do not 
feel that any substantial objection could be made, and such a 
trustee would satisfy all the reasonable aspirations of those at 
whose instance the scheme is proposed.” Of course. But this 
is in effect all the public wants. The unfortunate father of 
a family who desires to put money in settlement, is worried to 
distraction by the bothers at present attending the creation of 
a trust. He knows his friends and relatives loathe the very 
name of trustee, and yet he is obliged to ask them to undertake 
that thankless office. What he would like would be to place 
his money in the hands of a public official whose “grip” of it 
would be unlooseable, and to enrol in that official’s office a 
paper directing the uses of the fund, which would be certain 
to be followed, let the cetuique trust lament ever so loudly. 
Possibly some people would still prefer two uncles and the 
family solicitor. A public trustee would not, however, 
interfere with their choice. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Bennett read an interesting paper to 
the British Association on an Electrical Parcel Exchange. His 
notion is that the blocking of City thoroughfares is becoming 
a more and more serious matter, and that the only way to 
relieve the congestion is to establish a system by which 
“parcels and small packages may be freely interchanged 
between the various buildings of a town by means of minia- 
ture electric railways, laid preferably, but not necessarily, 
underground, in pipes or culverts. Such pipes may be laid 
along the principal thoroughfares, communicating to the 
right and left, by means of spurs or sidings, with the premises 
of the subscribers to the system.” The critics of the scheme, 
in the discussion that followed, admitted its practicability, but 
many doubts were raised as to the cost. The difficulty of 
finding room for more tubes under our streets would also be 
very great. The ground of the chief thoroughfares is positively 
choked with pipes and wires. 


This is certainly the age of journalistic hysteria. In an 
execution at Liverpool, the drop was made somewhat too long 
for the purpose of merely breaking the neck, and resulted 
in something like a partial decapitation, and flow of blood 
from the neck. Some of the papers have been attacking the 
authorities in language which almost suggests that to sever the 
head from the body instead of merely breaking the neck, is 
a deliberate outrage deserving such terms as “ murder.” 
Indeed, the writer of a very obscure letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette speaks of the existence of a “ syndicate of murderers ” 
in connection with the affair, and the letter itself is headed, 
“A Syndicate of Murderers.” One would be inclined to 
suggest hypnotism as a remedy for this hysterical journalism, 
were not there already such a curious blending in it of sleepi- 
ness with hysteria. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 954% to 9544. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ee 
MR. STANSFELD’S FORECAST OF HOME-RULE. 


R. STANSFELD spoke to the electors of Lewisham 

M at Sydenham on Monday; and though there is no 

reason to suppose that he is specially in the counsels of Mr. 

Gladstone in relation to the next Home-rule Bill, we may 

certainly give him credit for sharing, if not for greatly in- 

fluencing, the counsels of the Radical section of the English 
Home-rulers ; and it was therefore with some interest that 
we read his exposition of what Home-rule is to mean. He 
follows Mr. Gladstone’s letter on the Lewisham election in 
expressing great indignation at the notion that the House 
of Lords could have any possible excuse for supposing 
that the return of Mr. Gladstone to power at the General 
Election, would not be final evidence as to the mind of the 
country on the subject of Irish Home-rule; and he follows 
Mr. Gladstone in ignoring entirely the one great ambiguity 
in the Gladstonian position, the absolute silence maintained 
by the leader as to the mode of reconciling the retention 
of the Irish representatives at Westminster with the con- 
cession of legislative and administrative independence to 
Ireland. But though Mr. Stansfeld ignores the difficulty, 
and assumes that there is no grand ambiguity in Mr. 
Gladstone’s assurances to the country, it is easy to see in 
which direction his own mind instinctively points. It is 
clear to us that he contemplates practically dropping the 
supremacy of the Parliament in Westminster over the 
Parliament in Dublin, on any subject that can be regarded 
as in any sense properly Irish,—.e., any subject with which 
the statutory Parliament in Dublin is to be empowered to 
deal. “The principles of our measure,” he says, “are 
indubitable,—a statutory Parliament on College Green 
defined and limited by Act of Parliament passed by the 
Imperial Parliament; a Government arising out of that 
Parliament and depending on it; and both that Govern- 
ment and Parliament existing only for civil questions, not 
touching the Army and Navy, not touching general foreign 
policy,—a civil Government on an enlarged scale and 
basis, but only for purposes enacted, described, and settled 
in the great Imperial Act constituting that subordi- 
nate Legislature. That is our scheme, accepted by the 
Irish people, which we will propound and carry if we can.” 
That is frank enough and clear enough. Observe that 
there is nothing at all in it about the supremacy of the 
Parliament at Westminster in relation to any subject 
properly affecting the civil government of Ireland; nothing 
at all in it (except so far as the statute creating that Par- 
liament forbids the Irish Parliament to deal with any par- 
ticular sphere of legislation), authorising any interference 
in Ireland between party and party, between the minority 
and the majority. Mr. Stansfeld evidently means, after 
defining the proper subjects for Irish legislation and 
administration, to leave the Irish to themselves to arrange 
their own internal quarrels as they best may. That, says 
Mr. Stansfeld, is the arrangement accepted by the Irish 
people; and if he means by “the Irish people” the Anti- 
Parnellite Party, we so far agree with him, that we are 
quite sure they would not take less, though they would 
probably ask for more. And because it is the arrange- 
ment which will be a sine gud non for the support of the 
Anti-Parnellites, it is, we take it, also the arrangement on 
which the Radical section of the English party will en- 
deavour to insist. But it is not the arrangement on which a 
great part of the English Home-rule Party insisted when 
it demanded the complete supremacy of the Parliament at 
Westminster. It is not the arrangement on which Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, formerly M.P. for Salford, for instance, 
insisted as the one sine quad non of any real Union. 
What he proposed was that the Parliament at Westminster 
should not be limited at all to the special subjects 
with which the Irish Legislature was not to interfere, 
but might interfere at its own absolute discretion when- 
ever it held that the Irish Legislature and Administra- 
tion were not doing justice between the different sections 
of the Queen’s Irish subjects, but were acting on any prin- 
ciple of government that the supreme Parliament held to be 
unjust or impolitic. Whether that doctrine is to be waived, 
and the Irish Parliament is really to be given power to settle 
Ireland’s own internal controversies without any control 
from the United Kingdom, we do not know. But we do 
know that if that proposal is not announced to the United 


Kingdom a considerable time before the General Election, 
so that the whole Kingdom shall have ample time to con- 
sider it before Parliament is dissolved, the House of Lords 
will be amply justified, not only by the constitutional pre- 
cedents of our history, but by the popular feeling of the 
day, in rejecting any such measure, even if carried by the 
House of Commons, on the ground that, without any 
sufficient notice to the people of Great Britain, it 
virtually destroys the Union, and repudiates all responsi- 
bility on the part of Great Britain for the just government 
of Ireland. 

We have pointed out again and again, and we expect to 
have to point out again and again in future, that Mr. 
Gladstone secured the passing of the last Irish franchise 
Bill, on the express ground, taken emphatically by himself, 
that the true security for the just representation of the 
Irish minority is the sympathy felt with them by the majority 
of the people and constituencies of Great Britain. We 
have always maintained that that pledge would be violated 
by any constitutional arrangement which prevents the 
Parliament which rules the United Kingdom from inter- 
fering peremptorily to redress any sort of injustice in the 
legislative or administrative government of Ireland. It 
would be gross treachery first to persuade the Irish 
minority to assent to an extension of the franchise whieh 
virtually annihilated their political influence in Ireland, on 
the strength of the sympathetic majority in Great Britain, 
and then shut out the sympathetic majority in Great 
Britain from all direct influence over the civil government. 
of Ireland. Yet that is the kind of treachery which is 
threatened by Mr. Stansfeld’s solution of the Irish Home 
rule Question. To persuade the Irish minority to trust 
implicitly to their indirect representation through Eng- 
lish and Scotch constituencies, and then to cut the 
tie between them and those constituencies, would be a 
Machiavellian piece of strategy which the people of this 
country would, we are persuaded, never sanction. Yet, if 
the Anti-Parnellites are to be satisfied, that is the least 
that must be done ; and of this we are very certain, that if 
it is done, the House of Lords will become for the moment 
a thoroughly popular institution when it refuses to let such 
a policy be carried through without forcing a new dissolu- 
tion on that special issue. 


There is another point on which we notice Mr. Stans- 
feld’s silence. He makes no reference to the withdrawal 
of the tariff from amongst the subjects with which the 
Irish Legislature is to be empowered to deal. We do: 
not say that this implies on his part a wish to give 
the Irish Legislature the power of protecting Ireland 
against English competition, for he would, no doubt, 
be greatly shocked at the thought of any Irish policy 
so insane. But he may possibly think that the best 
way to prevent any cry in Ireland for protection 
against Hngland would be to give the Irish Parlia- 
ment full power to adopt that very insane policy, 
if it chose to do so. We have no guess even whether 
Mr. Gladstone’s present counsels tend in any way towards 
the withdrawal of those restrictions on the commercial 
independence of Ireland which in 1886 he intended to 
impose. But we cannot question that, considering Mr. 
Parnell’s late avowals, and the eager competition between 
him and the Anti-Parnellites in patriotic eagerness for 
the right of Ireland to make herself a distinct nation, 
such a modification of the policy of 1886 would do a great 
deal towards securing the adhesion of the Anti-Parnellite 
Members. Whether Mr. Stansfeld would favour this 
further advance towards a complete dissolution of the 
Union or not, it is significant of the policy of the English 
Radicals that at least he thinks it prudent to be silent 
on the subject, and to speak as if all strictly Irish affairs 
were to be left to the Irish people to settle without any 
interference from us. And that, we take it, is the natural 
drift of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. He will go further 
next time, we imagine, in making the Irish Legislature 
really independent, than he was prepared to go last time,— 
partly because he is anxious to play into the hands of the 
Anti-Parnellites, and enable them to boast that they have 
secured from him a larger measure of independence than 
Mr. Parnell offered them in 1886 ; and partly because every 
revolutionary policy, the longer it is in debate, tends to 
become more and more revolutionary. But in any case, we 
can hardly imagine a better chance for the House of Lords 
to vindicate its popular sympathies, than it would gain by 





interfering to demand a referendum to the whole nation 
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any proposal which would practically deprive the 
suis Ireland of the protection of the people of 
Great Britain. Raat 


THE LEWISHAM ELECTION. 

fH\HE Lewisham election has resulted satisfactorily 

enough. When the Gladstonians say that they have 
reduced the majority by nearly 460 from the point it 
reached’in 1886, they say what is literally true, but are 
not very candid as to the net result. In 1885, the Con- 
servative majority against the undivided Liberal Party was 
1,225 on a total poll of 7,263. In 1886, the Unionist 
majority was 2,151 on a total poll of only 5,527. This 
year, the Unionist majority is 1,693 on a total poll of 
7,477, the largest poll yet reached in Lewisham, though 
probably not so large in proportion to the number of voters 
now on the register, as the poll of 1885 was in relation 
to the number of voters then on the register. There is 
no reason at all to think that in 1886 the Gladstonians 
polled their full strength. They knew there was no 
chance for them, and the total poll was so small that 
in all probability many of both parties absented them- 
selves, as it is quite certain that many of the Conservative 
Party did this year. But Mr. Warmington appears to 
have been so popular among the Gladstonians on the 
present occasion, that they undoubtedly made a very 
enthusiastic push for him; and yet, in spite of their 
enthusiasm, and in spite of the lethargy among the Con- 
servatives, who are asserted by the Daily News to have 
preferred Margate shrimps to Unionist politics, they did 
not succeed in reducing the Unionist majority of 1886, 
which was probably to some extent an unreal majority due 
to the extreme disheartenment of the Gladstonians, by 
more than 458 votes. That the Gladstonians do not them- 
selves think much of the reduction of the nominal majority 
of 1886 which they have effected, they candidly confess: 
Indeed, when they enlarge at great length on the igno- 
minious preference of the Tories for shrimps over politics, 
they seem to imply that they would have sustained a 
much more disastrous defeat if the prawn-eating Unionists 
had returned to vote. We are not very certain how 
that may have been, believing as we do that not 
a few of the prawn-eating holiday-makers were fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gladstone, and might have voted for 
Mr. Warmington had they been at home. But even if 
it be so, even if British Conservatism is reinforced 
much more by voters who do not care to make per- 
sonal sacrifices for their political views, than is British 
Gladstonianism, we should like to ask what the right 
inference with respect to the merits of the controversy 
now before the constituencies ought to be. It is not 
a question, remember, involving only a single act of 
political justice or injustice, that is now before the con- 
stituencies. If it were, we might well assume that those 
who are most willing,—whichever party it may be,—to 
make personal sacrifices for their political convictions, 
are more likely to be in the right than those who are 
less willing to make those sacrifices. It is not, however, 
a question of that kind. It is a question affecting the 
constitution of the United Kingdom for generations, and 
probably centuries, to come. It is a question, in the 
highest sense, of policy and intellectual foresight; and 
supposing,—what our antagonists evidently do suppose, 
though upon very little evidence,—that the great majority 
of somewhat apathetic, if not selfish politicians in the 
urban or suburban constituencies, who have more or less 
prospered in life and are very reluctant to disturb the 
foundations on which their prosperity has been raised, 
reject blankly the proposed political revolution, even 
though they are not very willing to over-exert themselves 
in order to defeat what they have hardly yet learned to 
fear, does not that fact read us a very serious warning 
against the revolution of which they thus steadily though 
coldly disapprove ? What is certain is that the more dis- 
tinctly urban or suburban a constituency is, the more 
steadily, in the greater number of instances, does it set 
its face against Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, Belfast, 
with all their manifold rings of suburbs,—and the Home 
Counties, as the great breathing-spaces that encircle London 
are called,—the very places to which the reformers of two 
or three generations ago endeavoured fruitlessly to divert 
Some of the representative strength of the United 
Kingdom,—with one or two remarkable exceptions, like 





Leeds and Glasgow,—set their faces steadily against Mr. 
Gladstone’s plans, and join in resisting the application of 
the political solvent which Mr. Gladstone proposes to apply 
to our Constitution. His strength, on the other hand, is 
in the constituencies which are quite new to the exercise 
of political power, which have hardly yet fixed in their 
own minds what their political aim ought to be, and which 
certainly represent much better the restlessness of un- 
satisfied desire, than the caution of growing and half. 
realised hopes. Speaking broadly, the rural counties 
and the great county towns follow Mr. Gladstone, while 
the large cities and the suburban counties give an im- 
mensely preponderant vote to Lord Salisbury. The great 
reforming constituencies of the first half of the century have 
almost all turned Conservative; while the rural districts 
which were then actually in the power of the landlords and 
the tenant-farmers, are now, under the dominant ground- 
swell caused by agricultural discontent and Trade-Union 
ambitions, disposed to favour every great unsettling scheme. 
Thus, even if we were to admit, what we do not admit at 
all, that the profound selfishness of comfort and prosperity 
is the cement which keeps the prosperous communities firm 
on one side, while the sympathy which springs from 
suffering is the stimulus which renders the less successful 
communities eager for great experiments on the other side, 
how could we imagine anything more menacing to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy than this striking solidarity in re- 
sistance between all the social ambitions which are 
attaining their end, though only a few generations ago 
they were the very mainspring of the Reform move- 
ment? Those great communities which have proved 
themselves equal to vast achievements, regard Mr. 
Gladstone’s great enterprise as a menace to their in- 
terests, while only the constituencies which are more 
or less smarting under a sense of disappointment or 
dwindling influence, are eager advocates for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s schemes. 


It seems to us that there could hardly be a worse augury 
for a great constitutional change than the combination of 
all the most powerful masses of city and suburban 
life against it, especially when we consider that it 
is just these masses which are at present greatly 
under-represented in our Constitution, while the more 
struggling and thinner populations which chiefly favour 
that great constitutional change, are at present greatly 
over-represented. Give the English democracy its proper 
constitutional strength in relation to Ireland, and give 
London and the Home Counties their proper constitutional 
strength in relation to the rural counties of England, and 
there would be no more chance for Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal than for the abolition of the Monarchy and the 
setting-up of a Republic. What gives it its chance is 
that the weaker communities have their political influence 
in the State artificially enhanced, while the stronger com- 
munities have their political influence in the State artifi- 
cially attenuated. Yet none the less the former are 
yearly losing general force, and the latter are yearly gaining 
it. It is a very dangerous thing, as it seems to us, to 
carry a great and permanent constitutional change against 
the will of constituencies such as these,—a change so great 
that even its Radical advocates, in their draft Bill for Irish 
Home-rule, admit that it may ultimately involve the enact- 
ment of a brand-new Federal Constitution, and the break-up 
of the historical system under which the United Kingdom 
has grown to be what it is. If women chanced to be on 
one side and men on the other of any great issue, and the 
women were allowed, in consequence of their greater 
numbers, to outvote the men, it is pretty certain that no 
result so arrived at would be held to be a permanent and 
stable result. Nor do we think that any political result 
can be stable which is attained only by virtue of under- 
representing England in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and by under-representing, even within the 
limits of England itself, that most potent and most 
successful portion of the community which has steadied 
our politics, as the freight in the hold steadies the ship, 
for half-a-century back. Only when the political energy 
and vitality of the country is heartily on the side of a 
great constitutional change, can such a change be safely 
made. Make it with all the greater urban and sub- 
urban constituencies against you, and the result will be 
a constant effort of the country to right itself, and to 
throw off the incubus of an oppressive and unnatural 





arrangement. 
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THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA. 


N our article of last week on the situation in China, 
we dwelt upon the importance of the part played by 

the great Secret Societies in modern Chinese politics, and 
alluded to the hatred entertained by these organisations for 
the Manchu dynasty. Unquestionably they are the most 
momentous factor now at work in the Celestial Empire, 
and their aims and the extent of their powers should be 
studied by all who desire to understand the Chinese pro- 
blem. Opportunely for those on the outlook for such in- 
formation, the September number of Harper’s Magazine 
contains an article which collects the most important facts 
known in regard to the Secret Societies. The writer, Mr. 
Frederick Boyle, does not seem to have had a personal 
acquaintance with the Societies, but he has evidently 
studied the authorities very carefully, and is thus enabled 
to give a very curious and valuable account of their doings. 
The first thing to remember about the Secret Societies 
ef China is, that they are well-nigh innumerable, and that 
they exist for every sort of purpose, political, philanthropic, 
and social. Next, it must be borne in mind that they 
are not confined to China, but exist all over the East. 
Wherever a few hundred Chinamen are to be found, there 
is a Secret Society. Lastly, though some are much more 
hostile to the Tartars than others, all the Secret Societies 
are more or less “agin’ the Government.” It is the fixed 
official policy to persecute them, and therefore they all 
join in disliking it. What makes men desire to belong to 
Secret Societies is one of the most puzzling questions ever 
propounded by the Sphinx of anthropological research. 
It cannot be an oppressive Government, because we find 
the South Sea Islanders, who are possessed of no regular 
polity, devoted intensely toa sort of primitive Freemasonry. 
Again, England and America, the places where Govern- 
ment interferes least with individual action, are especially 
given over to the formation of secret organisations. In 
the United States, indeed, it is almost impossible to find 
any grown man who is not either a “Sir Knight,” a 
“Good Templar,” a Freemason, or a Son of St. George, 
St. Andrew, or St. Patrick. It must, then, be something 
other than oppression that makes Secret Societies grow. 
There can, however, be no doubt that a tyrannical alien 
Government provides an excellent manure, and it is under 
such rule that Secret Societies gain the greatest promi- 
nence. The great organisations of China doubtless 
grew out of the persecution of the native race by 
the Tartars. The Chinese found their best hope in 
combination, and accordingly they banded themselves 
together to overthrow the present dynasty, and to restore 
the ancient line, and, pending this revolution, to form 
a league of mutual protection and defence. The most 
important of these Societies is the T’ien-Ti-Hwey. This 
body, and all its branches, aim at destroying the 
present Imperial line, and even lodges formed in Mel- 
bourne and San Francisco forward a certain per-centage 
of their subscriptions to the central organisation. What 
we know of this Society is principally derived from a set 
ef books and papers belonging to a lodge at Padang, 
which were seized in the house of a person suspected of 
theft. A certain amount of information on the subject 
was, however, collected by Mr. Pickering, the Protector of 
Chinese and Registrar of Secret Societies at the Straits 
Settlements. He managed so far to win the confidence of 
the leaders of the Hung, that they actually allowed him to 
be present at their meetings. It is probable, however, 
that a special series of rites was inaugurated for his 
benefit, and that he was not allowed to witness the true 
eeremonies. The T’ien-Ti, or Hung League, of course 
claims an immemorial antiquity. The better opinion, 
however, seems to be that, in its present form, it dates 
from 1664, about twenty years after the conquest. The 
Hung tradition is, that the Association was derived from 
five Buddhist monks—“ the five ancestors” of the Society 
—who, after their monastery had been fired and their com- 
panions burned, suffered endless persecutions :—“ For 
years they were hunted over the Province of Hok-kien. 
At length, walking on the banks of the Sam-ho River, 
they beheld a censer floating, on the bottom of which was 
inscribed the new motto, ‘Overthrow the Ching [the 
Manchu], restore the Ming [the native dynasty ],—in the 
Hok-kien dialect, ‘Cheng’ and ‘ Beng.’ With this watch- 
word they took up arms. Many thousands joined them, 
and they routed the Imperial army. But their hero Bang- 








lung fell. Thereupon the second-in-command dismissed 
every man to his home, there to enlist recruits and to 
preach eternal hatred to the Tartar. Thus the Hung 
League was formed.” But though “Hoan Cheng Hok 
Beng ”—“ Drive out the Cheng, restore the Beng ”—is the 
working motto of the T’ien-Ti or Hung League—“ Hung” 
means the universe—they have another, which is, theoreti. 
cally at least, predominant. It runs: “ Obey Heaven and 
do righteousness.” This motto is placed on every page of 
the League’s handbooks. In all probability it shows that 
the Hung before the Manchu conquest was a harmless 
society of mystics practising an esoteric religion, and that 
it was the conquest of the Tartars which converted them 
into Chinese Carbonari. A proof of this theory is to be 
found in one of the Vanguard General’s replies in the book 
of ritual. The Master asks him: “Do you know that 
there is a Greater and a Less T’ien-Ti?” He answers: 
“Yes. The Greater was founded in Heaven; the Less at 
the waters of the Three Rivers,”—that is, on the banks of 
the Sam-ho. The words “ T’ien-Ti-Hwey ” mean the League 
of Heaven and Earth. Its symbol isa triangle, man being 
the base. The unity of God and his intimate relations 
with mankind are tenets strongly insisted on. The 
League’s moral code is not less pure. The equality of all 
men, the duty of benevolence, the forgiveness of injuries, 
are inculcated again and again. The practice is, however, 
very different to this lofty ideal. Into the claim of the 
Hung to recruit its members by violence, and to force 
unwilling persons to join it, we cannot enter. We must 
mention, however, that the meetings of the Society 
are held in secret places, and carefully guarded. At 
the first gate of the lodge stands the executioner. It 
is his duty to behead any stranger who cannot recite 
the couplet which gives admittance; and according to 
Mr. Boyle, this duty is strictly interpreted. One of the 
chief oaths sworn by the members of the Hung excludes 
them from ever seeking redress in a Court of Justice. 
They are to lay any grievances before the Master of their 
lodge. Only at his orders may they give evidence in a 
Court of Law. This exception is made for a very signifi- 
cant reason. One of the chief engines of oppression 
employed by the Hung is the fabrication of false charges, 
and for this purpose witnesses are required. The branches 
of the Hung to be found in our Colonies are often ex- 
ceedingly powerful. Their chiefs, too, often accumulate 
vast sums of money. On this point Mr. Boyle furnishes 
some very curious facts. “Chang Ah Kwi, a leading 
member of the Gin-Seng branch at Penang, was proved to 
possess two millions sterling when tried for murder. His 
fellow-prisoner, Chin Ah Yam, was said to be as rich. The 
District Grand Master, Khu-Tan-Tek, who was actually 
sentenced by the Supreme Court, declared that the Govern- 
ment dared not hang him, and he proved right, so far, at 
least, that the Government did not.” It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that when the weight of Tartar oppression is 
removed, the branches of the Hung fall to fighting among 
themselves. The chief difficulty connected with the Secret 
Societies in our Colonies consists, indeed, in making them 
keep the peace. On one occasion Penang was occupied for 
over a week by bodies of Chinamen forty thousand strong, 
intent on cutting each other’s throats. During similar 
disturbances in Perak, the leaders of the Hung, “at a 
conference in his own drawing-room, once threatened 
to hang the Resident, Sir Hugh Low.” Again, the 
English rulers of Sarawak have had constant difficulties 
with the Chinese Secret Societies and their feuds. On 
one occasion Sarawak was regularly invaded by the 
brethren, and the late Rajah Brooke had only just time 
to escape in his night-clothes. On this occasion, however, 
the Hung got very much the worst of it. The Malays 
rose and did them no little damage, while “ Mr. Charles 
Johnson, the present Rajah Brooke, sent round ‘the 
spear’ at Sakarran, mustered ten thousand Sea Dyaks in 
forty-eight hours, and marched, raising the country on his 
way.” The result was the practical annihilation of the 
Chinese. Four thousand men perished, and not more than 
two hundred escaped. The policy at first pursued by us 
in our Colonies in the Far East was one of tolerance. We 
allowed those Secret Societies which registered themselves 
to exist. Experience, however, has shown that nothing short 
of complete suppression is of any avail, and accordingly 
in 1888 the Societies were forbidden in English territory. 
It is said that at Singapore the policy has been quite 
successful, and that the dangerous Societies have been 
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plotted out. It is, however, possible that the Hung may 
only be lying low. : , 
Next to the Hung League, the most important Society 
is that of the Wu-Wei Keiou, variously translated to 
mean “Do nothing” and ‘“ No hypocrisy.” This League 
is believed to be the direct descendant of the White Lotus, 
an association which played a terrible part in Chinese 
history. Its chief theatre of activity is around Nankin, 
and its influence appears to be spreading. It is, we take 
it, this Society which has lately been giving trouble. 
It is mainly composed of rich people, and so can command 
large funds. Its members are vegetarians, and it is 
probably more influenced by religious considerations than 
the other Leagues. It is further said to win influence over 
the common people by the magical acts of its members. 
Mr. Boyle quotes some evidence as to this supplied by 
another writer on this subject, Mr. Balfour. The latter 
seems to believe that some of the leading members can 
hold their breath, through long practice, for an incredible 
space of time. ‘They get black in the face and perfectly 
rigid ; meanwhile the soul is supposed to leave the body 
and collect information of a more or less miscellaneous 
kind. When the trance is over, it comes back, the breath 
returns, and the revelation is divulged. A man once 
failed to recall his errant soul, and died—a mishap which 
caused much disruption among the members.” The stories 
connected with the subject of breath-holding and tongue- 
swallowing, which Mr. Stevenson has used so cleverly in 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” are very curious. We should 
much like, however, to see the evidence properly sifted. 
We should not be surprised to find that there does exist 
among the Eastern races a plan for suspending animation by 
voluntary action,—that is, that those who know the secret 
and dare use it, can throw themselves into a species of cata- 
leptic trance. The greatest actual achievement of the White 
Lotus League took place about 1876. In that yeara large 
portion of China went mad with panic because men’s pig- 
tails were suddenly dropping off on all sides. ‘“ In private 
chambers, as in the street, when asleep in their own beds 
or when gathered in convivial meetings, suddenly, without 
notice or reason, the cherished appendage ‘ came off.’” To 
Chinamen the portent was more horrible and more ill- 
ominous than even the mutilation of the Herme, and the 
whole Empire was aghast. At last, however, the trick 
was discovered. The tails were snipped off by a tiny pair 
of scissors, which could be concealed in the palm of the 
hand, and was as sharp as a razor. The victim was 
engaged in earnest conversation, while the operator stole 
behind and did the trick. Into the details connected with 
the other Societies we have no time to enter. We must, 
however, just mention one Society which is known to exist, 
but about which one fact, and one fact alone, can be dis- 
covered. Its members indulge in the practice of eating small 
dumplings,—“ doubtless a symbolical act.” Grotesque 
though this fact is, itis unquestionably fraught with horror. 
De Quincey had a show of reason when he said that he 
would sooner live with brute-beasts than with Chinamen. 





VILLAGE COUNCILS. 


HE claims of villages to self-government by means of 
Councils elected by the parish itself, have found a 
powerful advocate in Mr. T. W. Fowle, who has lately 
stated his views on the subject in great detail, in a letter to 
the Times. This gentleman has been for the last twelve 
years an independent advocate of the measure which he con- 
siders to be now and at once urgent for practical legislation ; 
and the attention and respect with which his arguments 
were heard by village audiences during the electoral cam- 
paign preceding the recent Unionist victory in the Wood- 
stock Division of Oxfordshire, were such as amply justify 
the claim made by him to “an intimate acquaintance with 
rural feeling and wants.” He not unnaturally points to 
the result of that election to urge Unionists not to dis- 
regard the political lesson which may be drawn from the 
apparent popularity of the notion with rural voters, and 
hazards the statement that “no party will win at the 
next General Election that does not cordially adopt the 
policy of creating Village Councils.” The present order 
of things, “by which the ratepayers meet once a year in 
the vestry, with the clergyman as ez-oficio chairman, to 
elect churchwardens, overseer, guardian, and very often 
way-warden ”’—rather a large number of elective officers 
by-the-way, even if the manner of election fails to satisfy 





—appears to him “wretched and unseemly,” and he pro- 
ceeds to sketch a moderate system of reform, which he 
considers likely to unite reasonable men of both parties in 
its support. It is not quite clear whether by both parties 
Mr. Fowle means Home-rulers and Unionists, or Church- 
men and Nonconformists. Apparently he intends the latter ; 
but until political thought has taken far more shape and 
distinctness from personal and social questions than it has 
at present in village minds, the precise phases of political 
difference which these Councils will smooth over or unite 
hardly need consideration. It is as a means to the 
education of the rural voter in the forms and habits 
of political thought, rather than in its details, that the 
main value of the idea probably consists; not that the 
concrete proposals put forward by Mr. Fowle, which 
embrace the election of a Council in number proportionate 
to the population, with an elected chairman, and powers 
to deal with registration, sanitation, school-attendance, 
and allotments, are insignificant, but because the proba- 
bility that the experience so gained might teach the 
working people something of the art of government, is 
even more important. It is difficult to defend a system 
by which citizens untrained, because legally disqualified, 
for the consideration and conduct of parochial questions, 
are nevertheless called upon to decide on national policy. 
Without some such previous training, they will be both 
apathetic and supersensitive.: “ How,” asks Mr. Fowle, 
“ can public spirit grow up in places where the inhabitants 
have no power to put up a light, or mend a footpath, or 
plant a tree, or maintain a fire-engine, or a playground or 
a library?” And how, we might ask, might not the 
sensibilities now aroused by Home-rule vans with pictures 
of “Coercion” scenes, be modified by the village voter’s 
-recollection that he, through his own officer, was coercing 
his neighbour for sending his boys and girls to 
work in the fields, instead of attending school in the 
hours fixed by himself and others in the Village Council ? 
The notion of a “school of primary political education ” 
in the village has, too, a certain symmetry in relation to 
other aud more direct forms of education which have been 
recently applied to mould the raw material of the rural 
mind. Compulsory elementary education has now been 
followed by non-compulsory technical education, or tech- 
nical instruction, which is perhaps a truer description of 
the uses to which the County Councils are now applying 
Mr. Goschen’s grant. To crown the work so begun with 
instruction in the duties of a citizen by a little harmless 
practice in village autonomy, checked by the County Council 
“by the usual and approved methods of inspection, audit, 
and appeal,” as Mr. Fowle suggests, would seem a logical 
and harmonious complement to modern rural legislation. 

Mr. Fowle mentions incidentally the “ historic accidents ” 
which deprived the village of the autonomy which it 
enjoyed as a unit of county government from remote 
times. He refers, no doubt, to the step made towards a 
democratic form of central government in 1832, when the old 
unit of the parish was broken down and degraded by being 
gradually merged in Highway Boards, Unions, and Dis- 
tricts. German critics, notably Gneist, have grown very 
mournful over this break of continuity in our rural © 
government, and predictions have not been wanting 
that even the English genius for self-government may 
fail to find a way out of the difficulty so created. Mr. 
Fowle’s scheme would place the control of sanitation and 
of school-attendance in the hands of the Village Council. 
Whether the offences against sanitary rules are likely to 
be more severely visited by the Village Council than by 
authority summoned from outside, may be doubted. But 
the experience of elected School Boards in villages, so far 
as it has gone, rather favours the inclusion of attendance 
questions among the powers of the Village Council. Country 
School Boards have not incurred the censure for light- 
headed extravagance, or bitter sectarian squabbles, which 
urban School Boards have deserved. But the inferences 
from this must not be pressed too far. Educational en- 
thusiasts are rare in the country, and the désire to save 
the rates is strong where there is no personal advantage to 
be gained by extravagance. 

The chief dangers of any such scheme are not those 
which occur readily to minds accustomed to the mere 
political and party difficulties always conjured up by con- 
structive legislation. Mr. Fowle is probably right in 


thinking that his plan might remove any soreness which 
exists in the minds of those now excluded from a share 
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in village government, and that it would, as he says, 
afford no ground for opposition from any political party or 
any class. But class feeling is not the determining factor 
in village politics any more than party feeling. Labour 
and capital are neither so widely separated nor so highly 
organised there as in larger communities. When a definite 
class issue does arise, it would be contested on the same 
grounds in the village as elsewhere, and on the whole with 
less bitterness. For, except when controlled by a powerful 
and unscrupulous outside organisation like the Land 
League or “ Plan of Campaign,” the bitterness and violence 
of labour questions are greatest where the masses organised 
are greatest and the fear of individual responsibility least. 
Unfortunately, segregation, which mitigates class enmities, 
fosters personal enmities. The issues which separate one 
man from another in a village are not class questions, or 
political questions, but personal questions. The close 
relations into which the inhabitants of a country village 
are thrown, have for their inseparable accompaniment the 
liability to private feuds. Nowhere are quarrels so easily 
made and so hardly healed. The very smallness of the 
circle makes that temporary forgetfulness of injuries 
which is the first step to their total oblivion, impossible. 
A man is for ever “meeting his enemy in the gate.” 
Feuds of this kind do not mend by time; sometimes they 
find expression in strange and horrible acts of village crime, 
which can be accounted for on no other supposition than 
that continual brooding on one subject has deranged the 
moral sense. But, generally speaking, these village and 
parochial quarrels find a tamer vent in malignant attacks 
on private credit or public honesty, for which “ Easter 
Vestries” have long had a bad name. The position of the 
incumbent as ez-officio chairman on these occasions is not 
an enviable one, and the choice of the president by vote 
would probably give to the clergyman greater influence 
than he can at present claim, should he be the president 
selected, as a correspondent of the Times remarks. But the 
danger that the powers of the Village Council might be 
used for the satisfaction of petty and personal grudges, is 
not one on which Mr. Fowle has expressed his opinion, 
among the other “ facts of country life which we cannot get 
rid of,” to which he alludes in his able letter to the Times. 
Still, the prospect of educating the labourer in self- 
government is a tempting one; and if the pettiness of 
village life does not stand in the way, there js reason to 
hope that some such scheme of village autonomy as that 
proposed by Mr. Fowle might go far to counteract the low 
personal views of social obligation which at present form 
the mainstay of Separatist oratory in addressing rural 
constituents. 





CODDLING CRIMINALS. 


i- old controversy as to whether we should punish 

or coddle our criminals, was revived this week at the 
British Association by Dr. Strahan. Dr. Strahan is alto- 
gether for the coddling process; but though we cannot 
give in our adhesion to many of his conclusions, we readily 
admit that there is much that is sound and reasonable in 
his view. He pushes his theories much too far, and he falls 
into the fallacy of imagining that the moral nature is 
necessarily dependent upon the physical ; but at the same 
time he makes several very good points against the present 
system of treating criminals. If he is inclined to be at 
once too sentimental and too scientific—he evidently thinks 
that there is a hard-and-fast line between sanity and 
insanity, and between the normal and the abnormal human 
being—he is careful not to fall into the attitude adopted 
by Mr. Creakle towards Uriah Heap. Dr. Strahan’s view 
is, that the greater part of crime is due to what he terms 
“instinctive criminality;” and for those who suffer 
from this morbid moral and physical condition he 
desires to establish a new treatment. According to him, 
criminals are to be divided into two classes,—those who 
become criminal from “passion, poverty, or temptation, 
or even from example and education alone;” and those 
“who take to anti-social ways by instinct or nature, and 
who murder, and steal, and lie, and cheat, not because 
they are driven to do so by force of adverse circumstances, 
but because they are drawn to such a course by an in- 
stinct which is born in them, and which is too strong to 
be resisted by their weak volitional power had they the 
desire to resist, which they have not.” To this class, Dr. 
Strahan declares, belong fully two-thirds of our whole 
criminal population, “including offenders of all grades, 








from the murderer down to the petty thief.” A stil] 
larger proportion of prostitutes and habitual drunkards 
who, although not criminals in the eye of the law, are 
anti-social in their instincts, must also be added to this 
category. It is for this class of instinctive criminals, the 
men and women who are asserted to represent ‘a special 
abnormal variety of humanity,” that Dr. Strahan claims a 
form of treatment different from that employed in the case 
of those who, though not instinctively criminal, murder 
and steal through other causes. An examination of the 
instinctive criminal, says Dr. Strahan, shows that he is “ in 
every case a more or less degenerate specimen of humanity.” 
He is, we are told, “ the representative of a decaying race.” 
“Primarily it is his moral nature that is at fault and 
leads him to offend against society ; but if we examine more 
closely, we shall find that his whole economy, moral, 
physical, and intellectual, is more or less degenerate. It 
is seldom indeed that we find any of his class even re- 
motely approaching perfection either physically or intel- 
lectually.” According to Maudsley, whom Dr. Strahan 
quotes, the low mental and physical characteristics of the 
criminal class are most marked. “They are scrofulous, 
not seldom deformed, with badly formed angular heads, 
are stupid, sullen, sluggish, deficient in vital energy, and 
sometimes afflicted with epilepsy.” Intellectually they 
are almost always deficient. In fact, many of them very 
nearly approach the idiot. Their cunning must not be 
mistaken for intellect, for it is merely the animal cunning 
of the idiot. Often the instinctive criminal becomes 
actually insane. The statistics on this point are indeed 
very remarkable. ‘“‘ Of all the persons convicted of murder 
during the ten years 1879-88, no less than 32 per cent. 
were found insane ; while a further 32 per cent. had their 
sentences commuted, a large number on the ground of 
mental weakness and morbid family history; leaving only 
one-third of all those actually found guilty of murder to 
undergo the last penalty of the law.” The figures as to 
their physical degeneracy are not less remarkable. It has 
been estimated that 40 per cent. of all convicts are more 
or less invalids, and, as a rule, they fall “far below any 
minimum standard of healthy human development.” They 
are found to be peculiarly liable to diseases due to a 
degenerate organisation, and suffer largely from tubercu- 
losis. Another proof of their low vitality is to be found 
in the fact that the prison death-rate is 50 per cent. higher 
than that of the ordinary population at corresponding 
ages. Another point of connection between the criminal 
and the madman, it is asserted, can be found in the fact 
that in the prison, as in the asylum, no such thing as 
beauty is ever to be found,—a fact which lends an un- 
expected support to the popular distrust of the ill-favoured 
and the misshapen. Again, it is asserted that, if the family 
history of criminals is closely observed, it will be found 
that insanity and crime are interchangeable. The children 
of criminal parents are mad, and vice-versd; and it often 
happens that, while the sister displays the criminal instinct, 
the brother is insane. The criminal, in a word, is declared 
to be “on all-fours with the idiot, the epileptic, the suicide, 
and the insane.” 7 

Having, in his own opinion, established this connection, 
Dr. Strahan proceeds to draw the inevitable conclusion 
that the criminal is as much to be pitied as the madman, 
and deserves to be as humanely treated. “He is, in fact, 
as much sinned against as sinning. He can no more 
govern or check the inharmonious action of his vicious 
organisation than can the epileptic or the insane. Society 
must protect itself against him, but it should do that 
without being cruel.” Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, Dr. Strahan is, of course, at once brought face 
to face with the question of deterrent agencies. But 
is not the kiud and pitying treatment suggested by Dr. 
Strahan’s view of the facts likely to lead to an increase of 
crime? Dr. Strahan answers this in effect by declaring 
that the present system of punishments intended to deter, 
has in reality no deterrent effect. The criminal, he 
asserts, obeys his vicious instinct without any thought or 
fear of gaol. The figures to prove this are taken from a 
speech by Lord Herschell. According to him, there are 
annually in the United Kingdom a quarter of a million 
commitments, which are believed to represent only 145,000 
individuals, viz.:—112,000 men and 33,000 women. Of 
these 33,000 women, 11,000, or 33 per cent., had ten im- 
prisonments and upwards recorded against them; and of 
the 112,000 men, 16,250, or 14°5 per cent., had suffered a 
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like number of punishments. These figures do certainly 
seem to show that in many cases the deterrent effect of 
imprisonment is small. Still, we cannot agree with Lord 
Herschell that they prove the existing system to have com- 
pletely broken down. It may be that though our system 
is imperfect, it will be found impossible to devise any more 
satisfactory mode of treatment. Dr. Strahan, however, 
knows no such doubts :—‘‘ Upon the criminal from passion 
or poverty, and upon the designing person who, after 
thinking the matter out, elects to run the risks of his 
action, punitive imprisonment has a deterrent and conse- 
quently a curative effect; but upon the criminal from 
instinct and upon the habitual drunkard, it has no more 
effect than had the whip and the chain upon the ravings 
of the maniac of a hundred years ago, and these cruel and 
impotent agents it must soon follow to the oblivion of the 
things that were.” 

To a certain extent, all persons who have turned their 
attention to the subject of punishment and crime will agree 
with Dr. Strahan. We believe, however, that there is a 
fallacy in his premisses which vitiates a great part of his 
conclusions. In order to arrive at his conclusion that the 
criminal commits crime purely instinctively, and therefore 
not only does not deserve strict punishment, but will not 
be deterred from fresh crimes by it, he has to assume that 
his instinctive criminal—this victim of insanity and physi- 
cal and mental degeneration—is devoid of free-will. Before, 
says Dr. Strahan, the law-abiding citizen can appreciate 
the criminal’s true position, he must demolish “ two 
fundamental errors,—viz., the doctrine of free-will, and the 
belief still held by the uneducated, and even by some 
persons of education, that all men and women come into 
the world with a certain unvarying quantum of moral 
feelings.” The context seems to show that Dr. Strahan 


has no intention of saying that the normal human being’ 


is not possessed of free-will, but merely to declare that 
it does not exist in his instinctive criminal. This, it 
appears to us, is the fallacy which upsets a great part 
of Dr. Strahan’s conclusions,—-that while, as a matter 
of fact, it is absolutely impossible to draw a line between 
those who can and those who cannot exercise a free 
will, Dr. Strahan assumes that the line can be drawn 
with tolerable certainty. No doubt you may take a 
particular lunatic or idiot of a very pronounced type, and 
show that in him there are no indications of a free will. 
In many cases of insanity, however, there is a certain sur- 
vival of freedom of volition which can be most beneficially 
appealed to; and in those of instinctive criminality, we 
believe that it would be most unfortunate to assume that 
free-will had been demolished. In almost every instance, 
it will, we believe, be found that the best chance for re- 
formation is to appeal to, and if possible awaken, the free- 
will which, when dead in appearance, may often be only 
dormant. Punishment is one of the most powerful methods 
of arousing the volition, and it would in our opinion be 
most unwise to throw it aside in obedience to a general 
assumption that free-will does not exist in the case of the 
instinctive criminal. 

But though we hold that to abandon the notion of 
responsibility in the case of criminals would be most un- 
wise, we find ourselves less inclined to differ with Dr. 
Strahan as to his actual proposals for treating criminals. 
In effect, he desires that when three previous convic- 
tions have been proved against an offender, he or 
she should be sent to a penitentiary for an indefinite 
term,—that is, should be detained during pleasure. This 
proposal is so far excellent. At present there are 
several thousand well-known and easily recognisable 
criminals who in effect pass their lives in gaol, but who at 
certain stated intervals—called expirations of the last sen- 
tence—are let out to prey on society. The Governor of the 
gaol knows quite well that when Bill Sykes has done his 
three years aud been discharged, he will be back again in 
a year or so for another term; and the reappearances of 
certain convicts at the gaols can be relied on with abso- 
lute certainty. Dr. Strahan’s plan would put a stop to 
this, and, still more important, would do something to pre- 
vent the propagation of that criminal breed which can be 
shown to exist in all our great centres of population. When 
Dr. Strahan had got his recidivists into the penitentiary, 
he would classify them into three grades, and raise them 
from one to the other according to behaviour. Meantime, 
every effort would be made for the moral and physical im- 
provement of the convicts. In successful cases—that is, 








where it was clear that he had improved—the criminal 
would be let out on parole. The hopeless cases, however, 
would be detained permanently, just as the lunatics are 
detained at Broadmoor. No doubt this scheme would be 
liable to abuse. If, however, worked strictly and care- 
fully, it might rid the country of a great deal of human 
wreckage of a very dangerous sort. The notion of in- 
definite detention and discipline would not be attractive 
to the criminal, and if only the very few cases of real 
cure were given their freedom, the penitentiary would 
probably be rather a terror than the reverse. All would 
depend upon the strength of mind of the Governor. If 
he yielded to the “ poor, dear criminal” cry, and grew 
sentimental, Dr. Strahan’s scheme would turn out a curse 
to the country. If, on the other hand, he was strict, firm, 
and unimpulsive, a great deal might be accomplished that 
would be an improvement on the present system. 





THE CHESHIRE MAGISTRATES ON LICENSING. 


HE most valuable contribution to the Licensing 
question which we have met with for a long time is 
a report presented to the Cheshire Magistrates by a com- 
mittee of their own body appointed to examine into the 
state and effect of the law relating to the licensing of 
public-houses. Its importance consists mainly in this, that 
it points out two directions in which an amendment of the 
law is needed ; and so throws the responsibility of keeping 
the law as it is on those who shall oppose the requirea 
legislation. We do not believe that, in the present state of 
public opinion, this opposition would come from the persons 
directly affected by the amending Bill. Publicans or 
brewers would not now have much chance of being listened 
to if they said plainly,—‘ Drinking fills our pockets, there- 
fore we object to any law which tends to diminish drinking.’ 
Whether they would even be disposed to argue in this way, 
is a question into which we shall not enter. Our con- 
tention is, that even if we take them at Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s valuation, and assume that in their eyes the end of 
man is to drink, and the best law that which gives him 
most opportunities of fulfiliing this end, they would not 
have the courage to declare their secret convictions, and 
would declare them to no purpose if they had. The 
quarter from which resistance to any amendment in the 
law of licensing is to be looked for, is the extreme Tem- 
perance party. Their idol is Local Option, and in any 
improvement of the licensing system which stops short of 
this they are apt to see only a rival claimant for worship. 
We will not go the length of saying that they do not care 
to make men sober by anything less than Local Option, but 
we do say that their action is sometimes hard to explain 
on any other hypothesis. It will be difficult, however, 
for them to oppose a Bill which deals with obvious causes 
of drunkenness, and does not touch the question of com- 
pensation ; and for this reason we hope that the Govern- 
ment will take into serious consideration the amendment 
of the law in the two points which we shall now describe. 
The first has to do with tied houses. If we were 
framing a Licensing Law for the first time, with no ex- 
perience to guide us, we should not improbably look 
upon this system as the best security we could have 
for the good management of public-houses. The Com- 
mittee quote a particular agreement under the provisions 
of which public-houses are held of a brewery in eight out 
of the fourteen licensing divisions of Cheshire. Among 
these provisions is one by which, if a tenant is accused of 
any offence against the Licensing Acts, whether he be con- 
victed or not, the landlords may at once evict him. Nor 
is this a mere idle threat. On the contrary, the Committee 
“believe it to be the practice of these brewer-owners, as 
soon as a summons is taken out against a publican for any 
offence against the Licensing Acts, to put him cut, and to 
put in a new man before the hearing of the summons; or, 
at any rate, to cause it to be stated in Court that the offender 
is no longer in occupation of the premises, and that a trans- 
fer to a respectable man is in immediate contemplation.” 
In appearance, this arrangement secures the prompt dis- 
missal of any publican who does not conduct his house 
properly ; in reality, it holds the real owners of the house 
harmless, no matter how ill it may be conducted. In this 
way the intention of Parliament is defeated. Instead of 
the publican being “ personally interested in the business, 
personally interested in the good conduct of the house, as 
well as a bond-fide tenant with prospect of fixity of tenure, 
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and subject only to the controlling authority of the 
Justices,” he is merely one of a series of deputies 
whose acts go for nothing, and whose offences leave 
no stain on the character of the house, and conse- 
quently do not affect the value of the licence. What 
is wanted, in the opinion of the Committee, is that brewer- 
owners should be “ held responsible for the acts of their 
managers.” The licence, in fact, ought to be granted, not 
to the publican, but to the brewers whose servant he is, 
and any misconduct on the part of the servant should, so 
far as the licence is concerned, be treated as their mis- 
conduct. The conviction of two or more successive 
managers would then be identical in its effect on the licence 
with two or more convictions of the same manager. As 
the law is, the licence of a tied house is transferred from 
hand to hand under the terms of the agreement with the 
brewers, and escapes all contamination from the miscon- 
duct of those through whose hands it passes. As the law 
ought to be, each successive conviction would render the 
licence less valuable, and so give the brewers an immediate 
interest in getting decent men as managers, and in keeping 
them when they had got them. 

The other point in which the law stands in great need 
of amendment is the bond-fide traveller. At all times this 
personage has been a nuisance ; but a recent decision in the 
ease of “Sheasby v. Oldham” has made him more of a 
nuisance than before. The Act of 1874 took a very merci- 
ful view of his requirements. It went on the assumption 
that he could not go for more than three miles, even in a 
carriage, without feeling the need of alcohol. The effect 
of this generous law is well known. The regulations which 
close public-houses within certain hours on Sunday have 
become a dead-letter. As much drinking may go on when 
the houses are closed as when they are open, the only 
difference being that different districts interchange their 
drinkers. In Lancashire and Cheshire, where the towns 
are thickly planted, the wants of these nominal travellers 
are systematically provided for, and omnibuses run from 
town to town on a Sunday morning laden with men who 
have no other object for their journey than the attainment 
of the necessary qualification of being three miles from 
the place where they lodged the previous night. But the 
law, as decided by “Sheasby v. Oldham,” has improved 
upon the intentions of Parliament. It had been supposed 
that the privilege of a bond-fide traveller was exhausted 
when one public-house had been visited. It is now ascer- 
tained that no such limitation exists. The covering the 
magical distance of three miles from the last sleeping-place 
makes a man free, not only of the public-house he first goes 
to, but of all the public-houses in the town. “ Persons who 
on a Sunday, as boni-fide travellers, get refreshment at a 
public-house in a town, are not precluded by the Licensing 
Acts from going about to other public-houses in the same 
town.” Once the three miles have been traversed, the 
boni-fide traveller may distribute the remainder of the 
day among all the taverns that exist in the town to which 
his steps have been directed. It is obvious that a very 
slight alteration of the law would make this impossible. 
It would not be enough, indeed, to substitute a greater 
number of miles for the present three, because a mile or 
two more or less does not much matter to men who make 
the journey in an omnibus. But the duty of estimating 
the bona fides of a traveller should be expressly thrown 
ou the Magistrates, and they should be directed to insist 
on proof that his journey was made with some other object 
than simply to obtain drink. At the same time, the law, 
as laid down in “ Sheasby v. Oldham,” should be reviewed, 
and the prescribed distance should be defined to mean dis- 
tance, not merely from the place where the traveller last 
slept, but also from the place where he was last served 
with drink. 


These are the two main amendments recommended by 
the Committee. There is a third point mentioned by them, 
as to which they do not propose any alteration in the law, 
because the end may be attained by a more diligent and 
discriminating use of the powers already possessed by the 
Justices. They recognise two legitimate purposes which 
public-houses serve,—the accommodation of travellers, and 
the provision for the working class, “ whose homes 
are too often small and cheerless,” of ‘“ sociable and 
cheerful meeting-places.” When these two wants have 
been met, the multiplication of mere “ drinking-bars 
or tippling-houses” becomes purely mischievous. The 
judicial discretion vested in the Magistrates would be 


most properly directed to considering whether the wants 
of travellers and residents, in respect not only of intoxi- 
cating drinks, but of refreshments generally, as well as of 
beds and stabling, are sufficiently met by the existing 
licensed houses. Even where there seemed room for more 
houses of this class, licences should be refused to any houses 
which, neglecting these requirements, supplied nothing 
but beer or spirits. Properly interpreted, the judgment 
of the House of Lords in “Sharpe v. Wakefield” is an 
argument for making fuller use of the powers already 
possessed by the Licensing Justices. With this, and with 
the two amendments that have been mentioned, the law 
would do all that any rational Temperance Reformer can 
possibly desire. 








MILLENNIAL HOPES. 

HE question which must sometimes suggest itself to all 
students of history—What is the value of those dreams 
of a changed condition in the organic relations of society 
and of the individual whereby man may be enabled to live a 
higher life ?>—has been revived at the present moment by the 
biography of a brilliant member of English society. The 
career of Laurence Oliphant—if, at least, its record has led 
to the study of what he would have felt his most important 
works—must have forced some readers to ponder the signifi- 
cance of that class of speculations which we associate with 
the name of the Millennium. The book also records the wide 
scope of such speculations, somewhat disguised by that name. 
For it opens a vista towards visions of a Golden Age which 
have nothing to do with religion. The second wife of Mr. 
Oliphant was the granddaughter of a man whose name, 
a couple of generations ago, was the watchword of non- 
religious Socialism; and the influence of Robert Owen’s ideas 
on hers might be taken as an interesting chapter in a “ Study 
of Inheritance.” In truth, all religion and all philosophy 
dream of a Golden Age, and where it glimmers upon 
the path of humanity through the long vista of the past, 
it also nourishes ideas that blossom into hopes when- 
ever they find a genial atmosphere. To remove the last 
chapters of Isaiah from the Bible, the fourth eclogue from 
Virgil, the “ Republic ” from Plato, the “ Utopia ” from English 
literature, would be to change the meaning of all we leave 
behind. What literature knows as the conscious work of 
imagination is traceable in actual life as the stirrings of 
yearning hope, and perhaps every age holds many traces, in 
little communities too obscure for the notice of history, of 
endeavours to prepare for a change that is anticipated as 
confidently as that from March to July. The coldest 
rationalism must note the hopes which tinge human effort, 
if it be only to label them as a curious form of insanity. At 
any rate, the historian who deems it his business to ignore all 
such attempts as too insignificant or too crazy for serious 
contemplation, would pass over some of the most important 

influences that have made humanity what it is. 

If the concession of such rationalism to the spirit of these 
ever-recurrent hopes must be that they form a part of the equip- 
ment of the human race, it must be admitted on the other side 
that it is impossible ever to translate them into actual history, 
in the sense that their fulfilment could ever be associated with 
a date. Both Laurence and Alice Oliphant evidently believed 
that a transformation of the human race was at hand which it 
would be no more possible for science to ignore, than to treat 
as a matter of opinion the slight lengthening of average life 
which statistics, we believe, have established as a characteristic 
of thelast part of the nineteenth century. The future historian 
will hardly be able to pass over that period without recording 
a new breath of interest, taking form as speculation, belief, 
or anticipation, which has turned men’s thoughts to the future 
as a source of inspiring hope; but if he have to connect any 
unquestionable facts with these beliefs and speculations—if 
he find it possible, for instance, to take up “Sympneumata,” 
the strange book which was the joint production of husband 
and wife, and illustrate it by its bearing on the facts he has to 
narrate, as its authors evidently believed would be possible— 
then all we can say is, that this will be unlike anything that 
has happened in the world hitberto. 

Do we thereby dismiss these Millennial dreams to the litera- 
ture of insanity? Must we look upon their interest as 
belonging to-that region which a modern novelist has depicted 
in the “ History of Human Error” undertaken by the scholar 








who remains as his most charming creation? Far from it- 
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If the father of Pisistratus Caxton had undertaken to write 
the History of Human Illusions, the chapter on Millennial 
dreams, we believe, would have recorded some convictions 
more important, and quite as true, as the largest certainties of 
science. Side by side with these, no doubt, he would have had 
to describe anticipations which the course of his narrative 
could not but disprove, and would probably have had much 
more to say about the last than about the first. The expecta- 
tions which connect themselves with a particular place and a 
particular date, whether they are true or false, of course 
afford more material for narrative than any convictions, 
however potent, which events can neither establish nor 
confute. But, far from carrying on concession to what 
may seem its legitimate conclusion, and regarding these 
Millennial dreams as so much subtraction from the true 
discernment, and therefore the working-power of the race, 
we see in them the vehicle for all the discernment that 
most enriches life. That the reaction from hopes confuted by 
events, may sometimes lead to a repudiation of the beliefs 
which formed their basis, is undeniable; but, in fact, such a 
reaction is much rarer than we should have expected, and 
does not always follow such disappointment as might have 
seemed its inexorable prelude. We do not note this as a 
mere instance of divergence between desire and logic ; we mean 
in sober earnest that mistake of fact may be in literal truth 
discovery of principle,—that to contemplate events which are 
illusory is for some minds the indispensable preliminary to 
receiving truths which are eternal. 

If the contrast between the eternal and the transitory have 
any meaning—if, that is, there be an eternal life—we are in 
this world in the position of a traveller who arrives late at an 
inn, and spends the night in a lighted chamber, while from 
time to time flashes of lightning illumine the unknown 
scene beyond, and reduce his lamplight to twilight. One 
illumination, dim but steady, reveals to him the walls, the 
ceiling, the furniture of his room; another, fitful and vivid, 
shows the distant mountain, the church-spire, the winding 
river, perhaps the midnight traveller. He never lifts his eyes 
without seeing the pattern on the wall, the table and the chair, 
the book or newspaper on the table, the trunk or bag upon 
the floor, and he may watch for hours without seeing anything 
in the window but a black oblong. But there come moments 
when furniture and baggage are hidden, and the distant 
landscape is a vivid reality. The Millennial dreamer seems to 
us in the position of a person who should have his imagination 
so much impressed by one of these flashes, that the scenery 
should remain as the background of some vivid dream, and 
the distant hills which his approaching journey is actually to 
reveal to him should be woven in with the fancies of slumber. 
And if our parable be a true one, we cannot but think that 
the wild extravagance of such dreams, even when the details 
command no credence, more commends itself to some deep 
human yearniags than the sober and temperate anticipations 
of the orthodox creed, even when this is fully accepted. 


For it appears to us that, in some important respects, the 
words of Lowell, “’Tis Heaven must come, not we must go,” 
point to a deeper truth than the vision of some far-off Heaven 
where the beloved dead are hidden away from human troubles. 
There can be no question, surely, that this is more in accord- 
ance with the language of the New Testament than any old- 
fashioned orthodox anticipations of Heaven: this is, indeed, 
one of the difficulties of the New Testament. It is also more 
in accordance with the hopes of those to whom that book is a 
collection of idle dreams. If we were to obtain from all parties 
a definition of their demands from the future, clothed in such 
terms as might approach nearest to the views from which they 
differed, might we not say that what all need is a more 
persistent consciousness of a common life? We do attain 
this at moments, and at very opposite moments. Sometimes 
m perfect health, sometimes in the weakness of illness; some- 
times in great joy, and sometimes in great sorrow, we feel, 
as it were, the barriers of our individuality fall away, 
and a rising tide of human oneness flood the rock- 
pools which yet in this inundation lose nothing but their 
Separateness. It is not that our individuality is less distinct ; 
in looking back we see that we have never been more ourselves 
than when, in some mysterious way, se/f seems to lose its 
meaning. It is that we have attained at these moments some 
Sense of the root-life beneath our branch-life. Whether the 
last words of William Pitt were “How I love,” or, as we 





should think more probable, “How I leave my country,” we 
all feel that the dying statesman was never more himself than 
when, “with Palinure’s unaltered mood,” he gave his last 
expressed thoughts to the fate of his nation, and on the 
threshold of eternity, sighed for the salvation of England. 
For a smaller group such preoccupation is not very rare; 
but with its expansion it loses much of its elevating power, 
and it is only aspirations for the welfare of a nation which 
seem to us to gain a height where they may typify the hopes 
of the Millennium. But such aspirations, at their highest, are 
fitful things. If it seem an easy thing to die for one’s country, 
that is because the aspiration is very rarely tested, because 
such a fate is never certain for those who confront it, and 
because a great deal that is adventitious is mixed up even 
with the actual sacrifice. It is not an easy thing for a man even 
to make some trifling sacrifice every day for thirty years that 
his children may be left better off ; and every other sacrifice is 
harder than that which a man makes for his children. And 
difficulty, if it passes into ease at one end, passes into impossi- 
bility at the other; there are sacrifices we should wish to 
make for all which we cannot make for our dearest. Where 
this is ignored, we are certain it is because the whole question 
of sacrifice has passed into an unreal region, and a standard 
is adopted for all exhortation which in practical life is uncon- 
sciously dismissed as an unattainable “ counsel of perfection.” 
Now, the hope of a Millennium embodies all that is truest in 
the aspiration of mankind for a condition when this phase of 
impossibility shall pass away, when the need of the foe shall 
be felt with a pressure more irresistible than now belongs to 
the need of the brother. It is childish, it seems to us, to sup- 
pose that this can ever come about without a change in our 
organic conditions. The flesh is, and must remain in some 
sense, a wall of partition. My delight in beauty is the delight 
of all who care for beauty; my sorrow for our country’s 
failure is the sorrow of my countrymen. But my hunger is 
mine alone, and so is its satisfaction. And itis just where 
this peculiar isolation begins that the peculiar tyranny of need 
begins also. No impulses are so irresistible as those which 
are limited to an individual experience,—in other words, as 
those which belong to the world of sensation. 


Hence the hope of a better world, whatever form it takes, 
must always in logical minds include the hope of changed con- 
ditions of our physical being. When such a world is placed 
beyond the grave, our strictly physical being is left behind. 
It is the fact that we drop the limitations of self on that 
threshold, which translates itself for some persons (whom 
we are not now addressing) into the belief that we end our 
existence here. .When I have done with hunger and thirst, 
rheumatism and neuralgia, I am ready for a solidarity 
with my kind literally impossible while the most irresistible 
impulses of experience are isolated. Why, then, it may 
be asked, welcome the refracted shadow of that antici- 
pation which comes into the brains of men who imagine 
a Millennium? If every one is soon to pass into a world 
where the we is more real than the J, why invent fables to 
perplex a conviction which may be held in its simplicity by 
every one who looks forward to life beyond the grave? 
Because, as far as history has gone yet, it appears to 
us that those have been nearest the truth who have 
imagined a concourse of human beings, set in new con- 
ditions, but still clothed in flesh. If death be no more 
than the dropping of the visible and the perishable, we 
better adjust our anticipations to its unveiling in recalling 
some bygone dream of the Millennium, than in turning 
towards the Heaven of sober orthodoxy. When we imagine 
our posterity, however far removed, living in visible and 
tangible shape upon this earth, but delivered from the limita- 
tions which isolate and oppress each son of man now, it appears 
to us that we gather up more solid and sober hope for the near 
future of every one than when we suppose death to mean the 
awakening in some distant world where the difficulties of earth 
are forgotten. What do we know of death? The words of 
the Burial Service express it with sober accuracy, that it is 
the “ deliverance from the burden of the flesh.” Conventional 
belief has added to this, that it is the discarding of the aims 
of this world; but for such a belief there is no evidence, either 
in Scripture, or in science, or in anything that can be called 
history,—in any direction, in short, in which evidence on such 
a subject is possible. The human race confesses, in a 
thousand blundering experiments, a million extravagant 
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visions, that in this world as it is, virtue is in some way at a 
disadvantage; that individual effort is doomed at least to the 
aspect of failure; that regeneration in this present world must 
remain a hidden thing, a seed, a hope; that something more 
than an individual change is needed for its achievement. 
This “something more,” it may be, is just that passing out 
of the realm of the visible and the tangible which in our mis- 
leading dialect we call “death.” But till we have shaken off 
the most misleading influences of past speculation, we come 
nearer the truth in dreams of a New Jerusalem descending as 
a bride out of heaven—in the belief of Laurence and Alice 
Oliphant, that the closest union of earth symbolises a union 
between this earth-life and a spirit-world—than in any hopes 
for the future in which the energy of earthly activities, and the 
concentration of these on earthly welfare, are left behind. We 
know that if we are to find in the future any satisfaction for 
our dearest hopes, it must promise us a closer union and a 
richer activity than we have yet experienced. If these be 
gained, their relation to the fact that we call “ death ” is com- 
paratively a small thing. 





PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE ON TIME. 
F one wants popular interest,—and the British Association, 
we may remark, needs a good deal of that article, the 
learned men getting as technical as if they were addressing 
each other only, and not a hungry, ill-informed public,—the 
best receipt is to get a really able man to discourse on a sub- 
ject which is not his own, but of which he has thought a good 
deal with that kind of freshness given by excursions beyond 
his routine province. He is sure to be much more interesting 
than those who stay steadily within their own province; and 
if he is a really able man, he is sure not to run very wild. At 
the same time, he wants watching, and is not unlikely to be 
more suggestive and paradoxical than patient and trustworthy. 
Professor Oliver Lodge, a very able physicist and electrician, 
took the chair on Thursday week in the section of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, and soon launched into 
metaphysics. Yet nothing more interesting to the world 
at large has been said at the British Association than 
his address, though we venture to think that that part of it 
which he devoted to the subject of Time will not bear 
very close consideration. There were other points of his 
address which will. No suggestion has been recently made on 
the subject of the less usual modes in which motion is 
originated more likely to result in a right solution of 
a difficult problem than the following :—“ By what means is 
force exerted, and what, definitely, is force? There is here 
something not provided for in the orthodox scheme of physics ; 
modern physics is not complete, and a line of possible advance 
lies in this direction. Given that force can be exerted by an 
act of will, do we understand the mechanism by which this is 
done? Andif there isa gap in our knowledge between the 
conscious idea of a motion and the liberation of muscular 
energy needed to accomplish it, how do we know that a body 
may not be moved without ordinary material contact by an 
act of will? We require more knowledge before we deny the 
possibility.” Professor Lodge is a very careful and sober 
physicist, and we quite agree with him that it is very much to 
the advantage of psychology and psychical investigation, that 
good physicists should carry their appropriate methods of 
investigation into that field, and not leave it to mere psycho- 
logists. No portion of the recent investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research has been more useful than that con- 
ducted by Professor Lodge; and we greatly admire his 
courage in not shrinking before the conventional dread which 
physicists are apt to show in dealing with subjects that 
have been much soiled and confused by the host of im- 
postors who always beset any field that trenches on the 
land of marvel. We trust he will not be discouraged 
by the odium scientificum which is now much more active 
and voluble than the odium theologicum, and that he will 
steadily apply his physical conceptions to the semi-physical, 
semi-psychical researches into which he has recently made 
excursions. 

At the same time, we cannot follow him in his somewhat 
audacious speculations on the subjective character of Time, 
which seem to us to contradict what we really do know, rather 
than to tend to its enlargement. That Time is in one sense 
subjective, we all know. It isnotonly true that what seems to 
one man a minute may seem to another a period of almost 








interminable length, but it is true that what happens ina 
minute at any one place could very easily be made to appear 
as taking up a thousand years by putting it under a very 
easily conceivable time-microscope of which the author of a 
little book called “ The Stars and the Earth,” published some 
forty or fifty years ago, gave avery clear conception. He sup. 
posed an eye to leave the earth with a ray of light that was 
just reflected from the opening of a flower-bud, and always 
to travel on that ray. In that case, he said, the flower-bud 
would always be seen in precisely the same stage of 
opening. But suppose the eye to travel so little slower 
that, say, it took a month before it fell back on the ray 
which left the opening bud a minute later than the ray 
on which it had started, then, in that case, the single 
minute during which the flower had been opening at the 
surface of the earth would be subdivided into stages which 
it would take a month to apprehend. And in precisely the 
same way, if the eye were supposed to travel a little faster 
than the ray of light, and to take a month in catching up the 
ray which left the flower a minute sooner, that minute of 
retrogression towards the earlier condition of the bud would 
be subdivided into stages taking a month to apprehend. In 
this way, it is very easy to see how subjective Time is, and how 
easily we might be employed for a period of any conceivable 
length in reviewing what had only occupied an instant in the 
happening. But Professor Lodge goes far beyond this 
perfectly sound conception of the subjectivity of Time, 
when he suggests that, after all, there may be no dis- 
tinction at all between present, past, and future, and 
that the present may be as much determined by the 
future as it is by the past:—‘ A luminous and helpful idea 
is that Time is but a relative mode of regarding things; 
we progress through phenomena at a certain detinite pace, and 
this subjective advance we interpret in an objective manner, 
as if events necessarily happened in this order and at this 
precise rate. But that may be only one mode of regarding 
them. The events may be in some sense existent always, both 
past and future, and it may be we who are arriving at 
them, not they which are happening. The analogy of a 
traveller in a railway-train is useful. If he could never leave 
the train nor alter its pace, he would probably consider the 
landscapes as necessarily successive, and be unable to conceive 
their co-existence. The analogy of a solid cut into sections is 
closer. We recognise the universe in sections, and each section 
we call the present.” Now, we deny wholly that this is a “lumi- 
nous and helpful idea ” of Time. On the contrary, it seems {o us 
to deny that element in Time which is absolute and not subjec- 
tive. If Alice, after going “through the looking-glass,” found 
“luminous and helpful” ideas of cause and effect, when she 
discovered that effects happened first and were followed by their 
causes,—the White Queen, for instance, screaming first and 
pricking her finger a moment later,—then, indeed, Professor 
Lodge’s idea of Time may be a luminous and helpful one, but 
not otherwise. We do not think that if he had carried his 
accurate physical conceptions into his metaphysics, as he 
assured us that he intended to do, he would ever have 
spoken of this idea of Time as luminous and helpful. Evo- 
lution loses its meaning, cause loses its meaning, history 
loses its meaning, if “ now,” “ before,” and “ after” may all be 
interchanged and confused. Professor Lodge says tbat the 
events may be “in some sense existent always, both past and 
future, and it may be we who are arriving at them, not they 
which are happening.” But is not our “arriving” itself an 
event? Andif events are always “in some sense existent ” (we 
should like to know in what sense), then our arrival is always 
in some sense existent; we are always arriving and always at 
the same event; and in that case, what does the word 
“arrival” mean? No; it is of the very essence of science 
that “ before” and “ after” really mean something, and that 
only in a topsy-turvy world such as Alice reached behind 
the looking-glass, can you put the effect before the cause 
without getting into such a metaphysical morass that even 
a physicist could not help us out of it. You may look back, 
or you may look forward. Your present anticipation of what 
is going to happen may cause or modify what actually 
happens. You may spend a century in contemplating and 
subdividing the various stages of what took only a day or an 
hour in its actual occurrence at the place at which it hap- 
pened. But you must not fail to distinguish the past, present, 
and future as absolutely different, and as quite irreversible in 
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order, unless you are prepared to abandon the scientific 
standing-point altogether, to sacrifice the very idea of evolu- 
tion, and, worse than all, to give up the whole moral basis of 
fife. Volition, responsibility, praise, blame, remorse, conscience, 
—all are terms which lose their meaning if we sacrifice 
the idea of causation; and we do sacrifice the idea of causa- 
tion if we suppose that our future action may just as well have 
caused our present volition as our present volition may cause 
our future action; and this is what we understand Professor 
Lodge to suggest. If Iam a responsible being, my future de- 
pends in part upon my present resolves. But if my present 
resolves depend upon my future actions, it is a contradiction 
in terms to talk of my being responsible for my own future 
at all. On the contrary, my future is in that case responsible 
for me,—whatever that may mean. The whole analogy of 
travelling by which Professor Lodge tries to lead us to the 
idea that it is we who arrive at events, not events which them- 
selves happen, is a thoroughly misleading one. Of course we 
arrive at events, and our arrival is itself an event; but none 
the less untrue is it that the same events are always happening. 
If so, the flower is always opening, always full-blown, always 
dying away, always dead, always reviving; and if that be so, 
what does the word “always” mean ? The subjectivity of Time 
has a very serious meaning, in the sense that we may spend a 
life in contemplating the consequences of a minute’s rashness, 
and that we may cast away in a minute the fruits of a life’s 
endeavour. But it is not true that we can confuse before and 
after, which must always have an eternal meaning. “In the 
beginning ” can never mean the same as “In the end.” Nor 
ean “now” mean the same as “ yesterday,” nor “ yesterday ” 
the same as “to-morrow.” “ Behind the looking-glass” is not 
the right locality for a man of science. j 





THE HORROR OF ASTRONOMY. 

F the impression produced on mankind in general by the 
perusal of Dr. Huggins’s Presidential address to the 
British Association could be truthfully disclosed, we expect it 
would be something very nearly akin to horror. Most people 
ave shy of confessing even to themselves that they have ex- 
perienced in regard to any intellectual conception the real 
sense of horror,—the sense which benumbs and oppresses the 
intellect with a dull ache. If, however, the civilised portion 
of the human race could be put to the question, we believe that 
the majority would be found to experience this feeling in regard 
to the facts and deductions of astronomy. Every human 
being knows what it is to feel at times a sudden nameless 
‘horror,—a shivering-fit of the soul as well defined as an ague 
of the body. The mental agitation and distress caused 
by doubts, forebodings, and difficulties connected with 
religion, or with the sense of misconduct, is something very 
different. The sensation we mean is neither a matter of 
melancholy, of religious opinion, nor of remorse. It is 
instead, if we may be allowed the expression, a physical 
experience of the intellect. For some reason or other, this 
formless sense of horror is evoked more strongly by the 
science of astronomy than by any other. That it is not due to 
fear, in the ordinary sense of the word, is quite obvious. 
Astronomy may have disclosed certain risks run by mankind, 
kut they are nothing when compared with those that are made 
known by plenty of other sciences. The notion that we may 
some day be rammed by a comet can perhaps be rendered 
alarming; but, as a rule, the alarms of astronomy concern a 
distant age, when the sun shall have cooled, or when a new 
force of attraction shall have arisen to lead the errant earth 
into a dangerous and untravelled path. Again, many of the 
astronomical facts which most easily conjure up this sense of 
awe and terror have little or no relation to our planet. What 
is so heart-shaking as the thought of a star that has foundered 
and gone out in the mid-firmament of heaven? We may be 
reasoned into regarding it as commonplace, but at first it is 
terrific and awe-inspiring in no ordinary degree. Yet even if, 
when the lost star cooled or burst into a million meteorites, 
or was cannoned into space by the impact of some other world, 
it contained ten thousand million of inhabitants, no ground 
exists for any special regret. If subject to death, they would 
have been dead by now. The catastrophe of the heavens 
which overtook them only shortened their lives. It is clear 
that it is not merely pity for the possible inhabitants 
that causes the sensation. Again, the sensation is called 
up equally acutely by thought of the vastness and the 





solitude of space, by the height and fury of the flames that are 
leaping from the sun, and by the thought that the whole Solar 
System, and all the million systems that are its neighbours, 
are hurrying from some unknown and unknowable starting- 
point to some equally unknown and unknowable goal. What 
we would fain discover is the reason why these thoughts stun 
and intimidate the soul. 

We believe that one explanation is to be found in the un- 
familiarity of the facts of astronomy. They appal because 
we cannot easily make them fit in with our general conception 
of existence. Whether consciously or unconsciously, the 
human brain maps out its conceptions in a kind of order, and 
gives each its relative importance. It happens, however, that 
though most men learn the elementary facts of astronomy, 
they give them very little attention. These facts are not, 
as a rule, retained in active memory and worked upon auto- 
matically by the mind. Hence, when any new discovery 
or fresh point of view in regard to astronomy is presented to 
the mind, it produces, as it were, a disturbing element. 
It does not fit in with or square with ordinary human 
thought. The mind resists its reception just as it resists an 
experience which is believed to be supernatural. A man who 
sees a ghostly manifestation and believes it to be a hoax, is 
naturally enough not inspired by any sense of horror 
or awe. Another, however,’ who for some reason thinks 
the manifestation supernatural, at once feels a sensation 
akin to that which we are trying to analyse. He is face 
to face with a fact which will not fit in with his ordinary 
intellectual conceptions, and so is disturbed and bewildered, 
—and disturbed and bewildered so acutely as to experience 
an actual sense of pain. That this is the cause of 
the sense of mental disturbance produced in many people by 
astronomy, is also shown by the fact that those who study 
astronomy and make themselves familiar with the science of 
the heavens, do not feel it. They have mapped out their 
mental conceptions on the proper scale, and the march of the 
Solar System through space is a phenomenon as little dis- 
turbing as the fall of an apple to the ground. Familiarity and 
the power of properly adjusting their mental outlook, have made 
them insensible to the horror of the stars. After all, there is 
nothing essentially more awe-inspiring in the facts of astro- 
nomy, than in the tendency of water to run down-hill. 

That it is the consciousness of something unfamiliar, of 
something that has not been mentally assimilated, which 
primarily produces sensations which at first sight seem 
so inexplicable, is also shown in the fact that many people 
experience as great a horror at the discoveries of the micro- 
scope as of the telescope. There is something intellectually 
horrible in the thought of the infinite multiplication of life in 
a drop of dirty water. If each drop contains a universe of its 
own, how appalling is the sum-total of vitality in the pond. 
The student of microscopic investigation gets his ideas on 
these matters into order, but the ordinary man suddenly con- 
fronted with them is easily horrified. The infinities inside 
our world become as awesome as the infinities of space. Yet, 
in reality, both series of facts and deductions have only got 
to be properly known and understood to lose all their horror. 
In the case of astronomy, however, we cannot help thinking 
that the horror is to a certain extent intensified by the thought 
of the insignificance of man as compared with the world of the 
stars. There must, we should imagine, be something oppres- 
sive even tothe astronomer in the vastness of his field of study 
and the pettiness of man. The Laureate’s thought,— 

“What is it all but a trouble of ants, in the gleam of a million 

million of suns ?” 

must sometimes give even the Astronomer-Royal a momentary 
scorn for his kind. No doubt reason will soon bring him a correc- 
tive, by asking what littleness or bigness has got to do with it ; 
but this philosophic balance must, one would think, be at times 
upset by keeping the eyes and thoughts always on vastness. 
For the mass of mankind, in some form or other, a certain 
horror will at any rate cling to the stars,—or, rather, to the 
mental conceptions which attach to them. Matters so 
momentous, yet so aloof from our ordinary thought, are 
sure to perplex and disturb us. 





THE LADY-ERRANT. 
HE British Association seems to have come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to provide some kind of 
light fare for the entertainment of its audiences, and more 
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especially for the pleasure of the gentler sex. The discussions 
that take place under the auspices of that august Society, 
though they may be rich in hardly acquired wisdom and 
information, are not, as a rule, such as have any great attrac- 
tions for the general public ; and the result is, that the occa- 
sional light dish that is provided is made the object of a good 
deal more attention and praise than it really merits. To the 
ordinary, unscientific mortal, the sayings of the learned 
Associates are as dull and uninteresting as they are dark 
and unintelligible; therefore, the ordinary and unscientific 
mortal, who, by-the-way, represents a large majority of 
the audience, hails with joy any lighter theme that promises 
him diversion and amusement. Last year, at Leeds, the 
honours. of the meeting were carried away by Miss Dowie, 
an intrepid: young lady who had travelled alone in the 
Carpathian Mountains, and who had tasted in those wilds 
the forbidden joys that are contained in the wearing of 
knickerbockers and the smoking of cigarettes. As far as we 
can remember, it was never contended on Miss Dowie’s behalf 
that her investigations in that part of Europe had added very 
much to the geographical or ethnographical knowledge that 
we already possess ; still, there was no doubt but that her 
account of her explorations added very much to the gaiety of 
the British Association, and that she thoroughly deserved the 
thanks that were lavished upon her. This year, another lady 
has been called upon to enliven the Association, and has 
added her quota to the entertainment of its guests. Mrs. 
French Sheldon, also unprotected, has been travelling 
in Africa, and on Monday last recounted her experiences 
before the Geographical Section, and the largest audience 
that the Association has yet been able to assemble. The 
sympathy with which Mrs. Sheldon met was owing not a 
little, perhaps, to the fact that she is still seriously suffering 
from the effects of her journey, and had actually risen from 
her sick-bed in order to deliver her lecture. Nevertheless, 
one may still put down a good deal of the warmth of her 
reception to the great contrast and relief that she offered 
to the scientific utterances of her colleagues, and the 
awful boredom that had till then been inflicted upon the 
audience. 

Mrs. French Sheldon had gone to Africa for the purpose of 
visiting Kilima-njaro and Lake Chala,—places where the face 
of the white man has been but rarely seen, and that of 
the white woman never. She was very anxious to disclaim 
any scientific purposes for her journey, geographical or 
otherwise, in that she made no profession of possessing 
the necessary scientific attributes. Her plan, she says, 
“was simply to study the native habits and customs 
free from the influence of civilisation and in their primi- 
tive condition.” When the primitive condition, however, 
happened to be also an unclothed one, her plan seems to 
have broken down, though even in this matter she assured her 
audience that the wild savages hastened to meet ber half-way, 
and did not present themselves a second time in her camp 
until they had draped themselves after the fashion of her 
own porters. Her curiosity on the matter of native habits 
and customs, if it had no scientific end, and was merely 
feminine curiosity, seems hardly a very useful or a very 
laudable one. Certainly she was scarcely justified in in- 
dulging in it at the risk of her own health, or of the life of her 
companion, whom she describes as an “ English stewardess,” 
and who had to be carried for three-fourths of the dis- 
tance in a dangerous condition. With the exception of 
that unfortunate woman, she had no assistance whatever, 
“not even a doctor.” The expedition consisted of a 
hundred and thirty men, who were all personally directed, 
disciplined, and led by herself. As the majority of the caravan 
were untrained and unreliable, and showed, moreover, a dis- 
position to be rebellious, the discipline seems to have been 
rather a matter of difficulty. As day after day new troubles 
arose, and new and unforeseen obstacles had to be surmounted, 
she came to the conclusion “that there was nothing left 
to her but to gain absolute control over her men. This 
could only be done by an application of the raw-hide 
whip.” Who applied the raw-hide whip? In spite of 
Mrs. Sheldon’s assertion that she had no lieutenants, and 
had to be at the pains of personally disciplining every 
member of her force herself, we cannot really believe 
that she personally conducted that operation also. The 
task of whipping a hundred and thirty Zanzibari coolies is one 





to which the strongest man would prove unequal, and could 
hardly have been satisfactorily accomplished by a frail woman. 
“ Had she consulted her own first impulses,” she says, “she 
would have shot more than once every man in the caravan.” 
Evidently the spirit to whip was there; but, indeed, we should 
think that, however willing the spirit was, the flesh must have 
proved too weak. Still, it was no wonder that the tribes 
through which she passed came forth to greet her with the 
name of “ Woman-Master.” From the natives of the country, 
she says that she met with nothing but homage and deference, 
and never with any rudeness; rot only the human beings, but 
the crocodiles also showed her the greatest kindness. She did 
not mention, apparently, how the crocodiles testified to their 
good-will. It is true that crocodiles do not often goout of their 
way to offer rudeness; but, on the other hand, their general 
method of welcoming and showing regard for the stranger 
that invades their homes is somewhat open to exception. 
“ Without egotism,” she might say “that the natives treated 
her not only with homage, but as if she were a potentate,” 
frequently sending her as many as ten oxen as a mark of 
homage. The country that she traversed must have been 
rather a rich one, if it could afford to do homage after that 
magnificent fashion. Sometimes, however, the natives would 
reconnoitre her approach and holdaloof. “On these occasions 
she went frankly towards them with extended hands containing 
some bright, attractive offering as a present.” In fact, she did 
homage to the native, but she does not say with what result. 
What she particularly insisted on in her lecture was the 
fact that, though quite prepared to accept things as they were, 
“she went into Africa with all delicacy and womanliness ;” 
—also, we suppose, with a hundred and thirty Zanzibari coolies. 
and a raw-hide whip,—or perhaps those items are included 
among the things that she had to accept. As an example 
of her womanliness and delicacy, she tells a story of the 
deference shown by a band of warriors to her prejudices in 
the matter of clothing. From the little that one does know 
of the habits and customs of those whom Mrs. Sheldon went 
forth to examine, one would hardly have thought that their 
costume was the only point upon which they might offend her 
delicate susceptibilities. Of Kilima-njaro and the Lake 
Chala she has not very much to say; on the other hand, 
her experiences seem to have emboldened her to offer 
a good deal of advice to other explorers. If travellers, 
she said, would only act in a manly and a straight- 
forward way, and keep inviolable their word of honour, 
they would meet with no difficulties from the natives. 
As long as this rule was observed, she did not think that it 
made much difference whether it was a man or a woman that 
went among them. Probably not; nor would it make much 
difference if the rule were not observed, provided always that 
that man or woman was possessed of an escort of a hundred 
and thirty men. It is with the escort itself that the chief 
difficulty generally arises; and really, in that matter it 
would appear that a woman’s method of dealing with re- 
fractory followers does not differ very much from that of 
a man. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s explorations, and her account of them, are 
equally unnecessary and futile; but they seem to have diverted 
her audience, and so far they have fulfilled their end. But is. 
not the British Association setting rather a dangerous pre- 
cedent? The honour that is done to these Lady-Errants is 
not unlikely to encourage still further the feminine spirit of 
unrest, and the uneasy jealousy that is for ever driving the 
fair sex into proving itself the equal of the other. There is 
no need for any such proof. Mrs. Bishop, or Miss Bird, as 
she is better known, has already shown conclusively of what 
a woman is capable in the way of pluck and endurance. The 
paper which she read on the Tuesday following, was quite the 
most interesting contribution that was made this year to the 
Geographical Section of the British Association. But then, 
Mrs. Bishop brings very different qualifications from that of 
being a mere woman, to fit her for her self-imposed task, 
and dangerous, even foolhardy, as her last expedition may 
seem, it was undertaken with a definite and useful purpose, 
and has led to excellent results. Mrs. Bishop is a very old 
and experienced traveller, to whom science owes a considerable 
debt of gratitude, and who has never been deterred from any 
undertaking by its discomforts or its dangers; and yet we do 
not remember ever having heard that she laid claim to, or 
received, any special consideration on account of her sex. The 
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contrast between her utterances and those of Mrs. French 
Sheldon is rather a curious one, and in it lies all the difference 
between the real “ Woman-Master,” as Mrs. Sheldon would 
say, and the sham Lady-Errant. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


«A WOMAN’S WOMAN:” FROM HER POINT OF 
VIEW. ' 
[AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. | 

My prEAR V1,—I have no news whatever to give you, 
but, upon this very showery afternoon, feel rather inclined 
to “talk.” Does it bore you to hear my crude ideas? But 
there are some things which one wants to say to other 
people, and just now (suggested by those articles and 
letters in the Spectator, particularly that delightful one, 
p. 193, about dear Julia) I have been thinking how much 
one gains by caring for women. Yes, I know you will 
say, “It is not the time to call yourself a woman’s woman,” 
when people are talking of them favourably! But how many 
people believe that we resort to the society of our fellow- 
feminines as a pis-aller, whereas the exact truth is, that, 
being extremely fond of human beings, we find it first 
convenient, and then delightful, to enjoy the society of 
those who, for the greater portion of time and in the greater 
numbers, must be our neighbours. Moreover, I think it is the 
happiest women, and those who are the brightest in general 
society, who are thoroughly popular with women. That people 
have felt there is just now a distinguishable class of such women, 
is perhaps due to two causes: firstly, as we all know, the average 
young man of the day does not seem to be of such good stuff 
as his sister; secondly, the new pleasure which women have in 
each other’s society is a product of the present. Next to an 
increased care for child-life and interest in all classes, and 
to our growing perception of the value of preventive work, the 
happiest result of the labours of the past three or four genera- 
tions of women, and of their more individual forerunners, is 
that our capacity for interesting conversation with each other 
is enormously increased, and that, on a much wider scale, 
friendship can now flourish on the feminine soil, previously 
too thin for its frequent existence. 





It is not only the paucity of earlier records which makes 
us know this. Distinguished women always formed friend- 
ships,—usually not with women ; the “ little, unremembered ” 
women have the same opportunities as before. But in many 
cases we have now—as set-offs to other drawbacks in the 
breaking-up of tranquil ties to one “ familiar neighbourhood ” 
—the power of choice from many, even the capacity to 
appreciate those of other nationalities; an increased freedom 
whilst character is flexible, and experiments cost a supposed 
dignity nothing ; the comradeship of work,— 

“ For one sincere key opes all Fortune’s doors,” 


and one honest bit of service makes us know our fellows; 
the immense amount of practical charity that teaches 
consideration and compels the exercise of tact; the whole 
training of the day in mental and physical education; 
for many of us, a new development of old teachings in 
employment of the highest faculties of all. Then, troublesome 
as our “ modern nerves ” may be (giving us the hard choice of 
real self-discipline against them in youth, or slavery to them 
in after-days), “ pain as well as knowledge is power.” And so 
opportunity, work, training, and self-knowledge, wider than 
ever before (indirectly affecting those who are not directly 
touched), will make intimacy of thought more possible between 
us. One other point, too, may be noticed, and it is most 
noticeable to any one who has seen much of women,—the 
immensely increased sense of value of the word of honour: 
The generation which just escaped old-time severity and had 
not reached modern responsibility, may not consciously lie, 
but it is inaccurate, at times to an astounding degree. With 
less real goodness, perchance, with far less courtesy at times, 
the younger women, in precisely the same circumstances, 
will show a keen sense of honour as well as of humour, 
and a knowledge that laws are not made to be broken for 
a single person’s convenience. This firmness and loyalty 
to persons and plans, reticence and reasonableness, may not 
be new—of course they are not—but they are much more 
common than they were. A woman has opportunities and 








may have powers of judging women; and “if we needs must 
love the highest when we see it,” the fact that there are now 
sO many more women liked by their own sex simply means 
that women are much more likeable. Nor do I know any 
particular type of woman of whom one can predict popularity 
with women,—they are about as general in their require- 
ments as the lover in the once ever-sung ballad of “ My 
Queen.” Unselfish, truthful, sympathetic, and interested in 
life (and life to women means often a keen sense of “things 
not seen ”’),—those qualities are what they demand from, and, 
moreover, what they will develop in, their queens: humbled 
by the power of helpfulness bestowed upon them, and left 
mourning by the gratitude and devotion shown after little 
kindnesses in the little worries of life. Sympathy (born of 
intelligence and suffering for the most part), that is the gift 
which wins women; even those with happiness in home-life 
—married home-life blessed with children—love the touch of 
the woman’s hands, and need the friendly eyes to brighten in 
their joy. 

Will you laugh at my next point? But you know itis 
true. Conventional advantages do count in being able to get 
our companionable needs tolerably well satisfied in women’s 
society. In one way, I candidly confess it may be at times 
a pis-aller. (But, in these days, haven’t you noticed that general 
conversation after dinner is sometimes much better before 
men joinus? It is rather funny to notice some bright women 
suddenly descend to the artificial level they suppose to be 
expected of them, and patiently return to the required attitude 
of looking pretty and interested over the local subject once 
more? Is it necessary? Anyhow, I know I prefer May as 
she is to me, to May as she is to those hunting-men. This in 
parenthesis.) But one really can be oneself with the women 
one likes: very seldom this is possible with men. To 
show interest and to evoke it, only seems a subtler form 
of flirtation; occasionally really having all its primary 
and secondary drawbacks, without the delights of deliberate 
minor mischief such as those enjoy who mean to flirt, 
and who want and are wanted for quite other objects 
than friendliness or the sharpening of wits. Young girls land 
themselves in present scrapes and future sorrows simply 
from a wish to be distinguished by somebody, and older life has 
unpleasant surprises when a woman finds herself regarded asa 
woman, and not as the impersonal being she has considered 
herself to be. Genuine love-stories are sheltered by women, 
but “shams” are discounted by those who—probably knowing 
the higher, the unavoidable, lonelinesses of life—do not create 
imaginary attachments or require dangerous pastimes. Of 
course character counts for much, but training for more. 

Anyway, one’s letters from women are safe, and can be very 
pleasant, as we know! Take one’s post-bag—(what rubbish 
it is to assert that people do not and cannot write letters 
now !)—how full it is of interest! Plenty of personal news, 
as ever; and then how much of the inner side of public 
things,—sometimes through the workers themselves, and at 
other times through their onlookers! I know you think that 
I am exceptionally fortunate in my friendships (and you 
know wine do deserve that name), but I don’t think so, and 
I do know that some of the best are with those of whom the 
world hears least. 

Once more, is it not a liberal education which, especially 
perhaps, the workers give to other women? For what I 
value about women is the way in which their gifts are turned 
to unselfish account. As leisured, they serve; as cultivated, 
they teach; as capable, they organise; as poor, humble, un- 
known, they do what they can. I have often longed to 
write “in praise of frumps.” What excellent work they 
do, so well and patiently, and without earthly reward! What 
pleasure it is to Such women when, without patronage, with 
respect for their enduring trial of faithfulness in least things, 
a woman of the wider life will go and talk to them and cheer 
them up! And if there are endless deeds and offices of kind- 
nesses which women can show to each other, not the least of 
these is the penetrating but kindly discipline which they will 
most courageously exert upon those they love: one does not 
wish to escape from the pain inflicted by those who care 
for one’s character as well as one’s success. Women know 
so well just how to praise and blame those they wish to aid, 
and who else can understand the inconsequent unreasonable- 
ness of the businesslike and logical woman, the subtle action 
and reaction of the radically feminine soul ? Do youremember 
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Maud saying to you: “ You never excuse one, but you never 
think one is worse than one is”? I have often noticed how 
well you know when I really want to be comforted, and when 
I deserve one of those remarks from which there is no escape, 
and after which no self-complacency is possible as to the 
cause of one’s failure or sense of failure. Your reproofs have 
been so wise and true and tender. 

Dear me! the rain this week has no conscience; the shower 
has lasted an afternoon instead of half-an-hour, and the clouds 
don’t even take the trouble to make themselves up into drops 
at times,—they come down just astheyare! Iam afraid it is 
rather like the way in which these thoughts have poured 
themselves out. But if you only knew how many more might 
have been inflicted upon you!—Ever your affectionate 

HELEN. 


‘LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH TRAINING COLLEGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcraTor.’’} 
S1r,—Mr. T. W. Russell, in his letter on the Irish Training 
Colleges (for National-School teachers) in the Spectator of 
the 8th inst., appears to me to confound two things which 
have only a superficial and accidental resemblance. He truly 
says that “the National system of education in Ireland, 
founded on the basis of mixed secular and separate religious 
instruction, has been of incalculable benefit to that country ; ” 
and I agree with him that any attempt to substitute a de- 
nominational system for it ought to be resisted. But the 
present system is nothing more than a satisfactory compro- 
mise, and it is absurd to ascribe to it any sacredness as of 
principle. Thechief reason for maintaining it is the necessity 
of maintaining the rights of minorities; for in many parts of 
Ireland it would be scarcely possible for the children of Pro- 
testants to obtain education at all if the undenominational 
character of the schools was not enforced. But no similar 
reason exists for making “ mixed education” necessary in the 
case of the Training Colleges. On the contrary, frankly de- 
nominational education is certainly best in institutions where 
the pupils have not only their education but their home-life. 
In this respect—that the pupils have not only their teaching 
but their home-life at the school—reformatories and industrial 
schools are similarto the Training Colleges: and these have 
been from their foundation given over to denominational 
management, without, so far as I am aware, a single protest 
being raised.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Belfast, August 2Ist. 











JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





RATIONALISTIC ANATHEMAS. 
(To Tue EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—My knowledge of Kuenen and Wellhausen, and 
especially of the former, leads me to affirm that no one, not 
even the Spectator, would more strongly condemn the heated 
and reckless temper of Mr. Haughton’s polemic than the great 
Dutch theologian. His critical skill is not more marked than 
his calm, reverent, and tolerant spirit. I do not know by what 
canon of ritual theology Mr. Haughton claims to “anathema- 
tise misbelief,” or to accuse the clergy of the Established 
Church of sordid worldliness, for not at once accepting the 
conclusions of a partly verified theory. The open mind all 
parties in this Church have presented to the modern doctrine 
of evolution is proof enough of the Church’s love of truth. 
Such names as Stanley, Hatch, Sanday, Lightfoot, Driver, 
Cheyne, Carpenter, are guarantees of the progress of culture 
in a Church so largely devoted to pastoral labours. Mr. 
Haughton seems very eager to display his belief in the reality 
of a divine revelation in the Old Testament. But when we 
analyse this ostentatious devotion, it amounts to very little 
beyond the recognition of a mere phenomenal, transitory reflec- 
tion of the divine character, largely relative to the age and time 
that produced it. If the Old Testament is at all the result of 
the blending of the Divine Spirit with the spirit of man, for the 
discovery of truths otherwise hidden, itis incredible that such 
an illumination can be associated with “a heap of fables, 
legends, and unbistorical narratives, imputations to the 
Almighty of vengeful, and cruel, and unjust actions which 
the Devil would be ashamed of.” We readily concede traces 
of a limited knowledge, and a narrow patriotism, but we deny 
the quantity amounts to a “heap,” and the pure gold only to 
a grain or two. That which is prominent throughout the Old 


Testament writings is the divine holiness as man’s condemna- 
tion, and yet his redemption and hope. And the record of 
those very acts and dispositions Mr. Haughton condemns, is 
given to disclose that holiness more fully, and to point out 
the indissoluble connection between sin and suffering. A 
divine oversight presides over the waste places of Scripture, 
as well as its lofty heights and fruitful plains, and the unity 
of the whole is clear and inseparable. Mr. Haughton’s own 
letter shows us how possible it is for us to have a real revela- 
tion of God, and even of Christ, associated with mysteries 
which we cannot solve. “To me, all Nature is a reve- 
lation of the mind of God; still more the soul of man; 
and most and highest of all, the divine and glorified 
humanity of Christ.” I suppose Mr. Haughton will admit 
that Nature contains many mysterious phenomena—waste, 
cruelty, conflict, rapacity, deceit, violence, fraud—that even 
“the Devil would be ashamed of”? I suppose these very 
“fables, legends, imputations to the Almighty of unjust 
actions,” came up under the constitution of Nature; and yet 
Mr. Haughton tells us: “ All Nature is a revelation of God,” 
“and highest of all, of the divine humanity of Christ.” If 
he can really find all this in Nature as she is, may we not hope 
that he will yet discover in that Book which is the record of 
acts in the natural realm and of the supernatural also, a 
fuller revelation of God and of Christ, and therefore less need 
for this division in what is really a whole? The glory of the 
Old Testament is its vivid and wonderful anticipations of 
Christ and of his vast and growing kingdom. That idea 
built up the Revelation, and turns through every book, as the 
fire flamed in the bush. Mr. Haughton tells us that Well- 
hausen “reconstructs Hebrew history in a new and living 
manner, and makes it burn with fine vitality.” This is the- 
apotheosis of criticism. It makes the Bible “breathe and 
burn!” No! Important as the critic’s work is, the life and 
fire are in the book, and not in the cold analyst. The lofty 
structure, like some medieval cathedral, may need a door 
opened in the crypt, or the plaster removed from some vaulted 
roof that glowed with angels and archangels, or a window 
cleansed; but the more its original features are retained and 
innovation checked, the fuller will the Temple be of God’s: 
glory, and of man’s worship and joy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
August 24th. JoHN MatrTHews. 





THE PENTATEUCHAL CONTROVERSY: THREE 

POINTS. j 

[To THe EpiTror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’| 

S1z,—In connection with the revival in your columns of a 
Pentateuchal controversy, there is one very important point 
which is very little noticed by the defenders of merely literal 
inspiration,—namely, the great fact which is so briefly sum- 
marised by Professor Max Miiller, in his Gifford Lectures on 
“ Physical Religion” (1891), in the single sentence :—“ At 
present there is no historical evidence of any book in alphabetic 
writing before the Seventh Century B.C.” (p. 215.) 

But, on the other hand, the merely literal critics of the 
grand and solid substance of the Bible’s spiritual and moral 
inspiration, and especially in reference to the presumed age of 
the Pentateuch, have to contend with such striking particular 
points as this, that whilst the Pentateuch mentions almost 
every place known in the earliest ages, its writers seem 
ignorant of the existence of Jerusalem, which is almost in-- 
conceivable and inexplicable, on the theory of a dual author- 
ship in the ages of Jeremiah or Ezra. And further, they have- 
to meet the great general difficulty which besets their theories- 
in consequence of the marvellous confirmations of the geo- 
graphical and historic allusions in the Pentateuch, afforded by 
modern researches in the East, and by the facts of Oriental 
travel and Oriental tradition and custom, as distinguished 
from mere Western criticism of the literature in relation to- 
the Orient. A most practical observer, Major C. R. Conder, 
leader of the Palestine Exploring Expedition, remarks on 
this latter point :—“ I have studied much that has been written: 
by Colenso, by Ewald, by Kuenen, and by Wellhausen,— 
and the tone of those authors, who write without practical 
and long experience of the East, at once betrays their defi-- 
ciency. Their criticism smells of the lamp, not of the desert ;. 
and the arguments which seem so strong in their eyes, have 
often little force in those of an Oriental traveller.” 

However, reverential and intelligent Christians may thank- 
fully acknowledge that such scholars as Kuenen and Well- 
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hausen have already largely contributed, whether intentionally 
or otherwise, to place the question of Biblical inspiration on a 
more spiritual and less assailable basis than ever. They may 
have exposed the human fallibility of the medium, but the 
divine truth and excellence of the message are increasingly 
apparent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stoke Newington. WILLIAM TALLACK. 





ANATHEMA TO BELIEVERS. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I am a layman, and I write asa layman. But I cannot 
refrain from making a few remarks on the subject of the 
letter of Mr. G. D. Haughton, in the Spectator of August 15th, 
nor from saying how thoroughly I agree with your admirable 
article in reply. 

Mr. Haughton says: “The Church does not renounce any 
doctrine it has hitherto supported.” The Church does not 
want todo so. She has a mission to teach “all truth,” and in 
that mission she has been promised divine guidance. The 
conclusions of science may possibly, and doubtless often do, 
upset some cherished belief as far as our human reason goes; 
but the duty of the Church is of a higher nature than to enter 
into a contest with science. She has to keep her children 
steadfast in the faith,—and faith, she tells us, is “ the evidence 
of things not seen.” Thus, though science may tell us that 
such-and-such conclusions are obvious, if they are opposed to 
divine revelation the duty of the Church should be to oppose 
them. For if the Church once admits the necessity for her 
doctrine to be consistent with science, her very existence is 
threatened. 

We none of us could be Christians without being to a 
certain extent illogical and irrational from a human point of 
view. To St. Thomas, the miracle of the Resurrection was im- 
possible, and it was not until he had proved the existence 
of his risen Lord that he could believe; and yet the benedic- 
tion was accorded to “those who have not seen and yet have 
believed.” The very soul of the Church is Faith. Her 
existence and her whole being depend on adherence in spite 
of all influence to the faith. And thus we laymen who love 
the Church exclaim: “Let us by all means have science; 
let us by all means have scientific men; we honour and 
respect them, and we reverence the conclusions they come 
to. But save us from men who are pledged to preach the 
faith, and who are endeavouring to shelter unbelief behind 
such subterfuges as the relaxed subscription of 1865; who are 
endeavouring to make the faith subservient to a science which 
may contradict its own dogmatic assertions to-morrow!” 
Better far for the cause of religion, the stern, unbending 
dogma of Rome which meets all scientific discoveries by its 
“T believe,” than the half-hearted Christianity which makes 
faith depend on proof and reason. Better far the religion of 
the poor Irishwoman who protested that “God and the 
Blessed Virgin, and not anotker beside,” taught her daughter 
the sewing-machine, than the hypocritical half-belief which 
asserts that “it is of no use praying for rain when the wind is 
in the East.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Waterford, August 16th. C. Paston CRANE. 





ATTACKS ON THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
[To THE Epror OF THE ‘‘ SrEcTaTOR.’’] 

Sr1r,—I did not say, as you allege, that the Lambeth Judgment 
“sanctioned ” an abuse which none the less would be “ per- 
fectly legal under the new ruling,” since it leaves undeter- 
mined the persons by whom, the time and place at which, and 
the proportions in which, the mixing with water is to take 
place. The supposed Paschal usage of our Saviour's time, 
upon which the Judgment relies, was no mere adding of_a few 
drops, but a copious dilution for dietetic use. 

The “ flat contradiction ” which you courteously give as to St. 
Ninian’s, I can only retort. But your suggestion to “let one 
example suffice ” as to Oughton is an excellent one. Referring, 
therefore, to this selected instance, which is on p. 266, I observe 
that you omit to mention that when a Bishop prayed “ manibus 
incelum...... levatis,” he was not praying toward the 
altar, as the pseudo “Jeremy Taylor” insisted. Moreover, 
this performance took place, not when the Bishop was acting 
as “celebrant” at Holy Communion, but before the beginning 
of Morning Prayer and Litany, and while the congregation 
was still shut out of the building, the Bishop himself being, 





not at or near the altar, but at the west end of the nave. You 
omit also to note that, so far from the “ celebrant” occupying 
the west front of the table, he placed there the Mayor and 
Aldermen (‘‘eos sistebat coram altare”), and that when he 
actually came to celebrate the Holy Communion, Oughton 
says :—‘ Reverendus pater a septentrionali Mense parte 
stans Decalogum recitabat.” So much for your “one 
example;” but I might also take the exception that none 
of Oughton’s cases come within the period to which my 
statement related. Far more germane would it have been 
to cite the Consecration Service actually used in 1668 
by Bishop Cosin, which contains this rubric :—* Then shall 
the Bishop ascend towards the table of the Lord, and 
there kneel down at his faldstool before it, his chaplains fol- 
lowing him and placing themselves at each end of the table, 
where he that is at the north shall begin the Communion Ser- 
vice,” &c. (“ Cosin Correspondence,” IT., 188.) 

I have examined a second time every one of the page 
references which you furnish, and I repeat that not one of them 
shows the celebrant in the service of Holy Communion as 
kneeling in front of the table to say any portion of the Com- 
munion office. “The prayer of King Solomon,” or some other 
interpolated or added prayer, was doubtless said before the 
table; for not even the “lowest” Churchman would hesitate 
thus to present alms, or communion-plate, or a consecration 
deed at the front of the table, which is all that Oughton 
vouches for. 

As to Tisdale, he was given in the list of Norfolk Non- 
juring clergymen as “chaplain to the late Bishop of Norwich,” 
in the Life of Kettlewell, which was published in 1718 
from the papers of Dr. Hickes (p. xxvi., Appendix). The 
writer says that the form used by Sancroft (misprinted 
“ Bancroft” in the Spectator of August 22nd) was published 
by “ Richard Tisdale, chaplain to the late Bishop of Norwich” 
(p. 139), and he gives in a foot-note the date and publisher’s 
name of the very form you rely upon. It was a mistake of 
yours, therefore, to confound this Bishop William Lloyd, who 
in 1691 was deprived of his Bishopric, and who in 1694 con- 
secrated Hickes and Wagstaffe as Bishops in opposition to 
the Bishops of the Church of England, with which he had 
ceased to hold communion, with that other William Lloyd, 
“Bishop of Worcester,” who in 1668 went over to William of 
Orange, and, according to Canon Perry’s “Church History ” 
(III., 142), “fell a sacrifice to the prevailing High Church 
party.” The two men had nothing in common but their 
name; so that the schismatic chaplain of a schismatic and 
deprived Bishop cannot fairly be alleged as a satisfactory 
voucher for the received usage of the Church of England. 

As to the Coronation Service, you omit to notice that another 
rubric directs the Queen to “pass on through the door on the 
south side of the altar into King Edward’s Chapel.” Was she, 
then, to pass through a panel of the west front of the table? 
Even the very rubric which you cite begins with the words: 
“On the north side of the altar sits the Archbishop,”—clearly 
indicating that his chair was at the end of the table, and in a 
line with the back, not front, of the table. Strype tells us 
that Archbishop Grindal was buried “on the south side of the 
communion-table,” and we feel no surprise at his adding 
“against the wall” (Life, p. 430). For “on the south side” 
is not equivalent to “at the south side,” but may well mean 
“on the side of the altar, southward,” as in Levit. i,11. No 
single instance has been produced of the alleged technical 
phrase “north side” before the Reformation; and in the 
Guardian, February 26th, p. 353, col. 1, it will be seen that the 
Archbishop expressly rejected this argument from the lan- 
guage of the Coronation rubrics, as being mistaken in point 
of fact.—I am, Sir, &e., 

New Hampton, August 24th. 


[Mr. Tomlinson’s words are, that “it would be perfectly 
legal under the new ruling of the ‘Spiritual’ Court to ad- 
minister five drops of wine, secretly mixed by somebody, 
somehow, in a flagon of water!” And this in the teeth of the 
Lambeth Judgment’s sanction only of “a little water to the 
wine”! Yet Mr. Tomlinson “did not say ” that the Lambeth 
Judgment “sanctioned” the absurdity which he imputes to it. 
Let our readers compare what Mr. Tomiinson says about 
Oughton with the following rubrics from one of the services 
given by Oughton :—The Epistoler and Gospeller, “unus ex 
aquilonari, alter ex boreali, parte ejusdem (altaris) prostrant ;” 
while the Bishop, as celebrant, “sedem reliquit, et subsistens 


J. T. ToMLINSON. 
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se coram altari ter incurvavit se, honorem exhibens, et sic 
affatus est,” &c. “Tune flexus in genua sua, coram toté con- 
gregatione expandit manus suas versus celum, dixitque,” &e- 
Here we have the Bishop, with the Epistoler and Gospeller 
right and left of him, celebrating in front of the altar, with his 
hands uplifted towards the East, “ versus orientem in celum,” 
as another rubric puts it. Yet Mr. Tomlinson denies that there is 
“‘any evidence whatever of the use of the Eastward Position ” in 
Oughton; and he affirms that the celebrant “‘ was not praying 
towards the altar”! Mr. Tomlinson has offered no evidence in 
support of his sneer about the “pseudo Jeremy Taylor.” An 
incidental proof of the genuineness of Taylor’s tract on the 
Eastward Position is supplied by “ A Form of Consecration or 
Dedication of Churches and Chappels, according to the Use 
of the Church of Ireland,” which was sanctioned by Jeremy 
Taylor. A rubric in that Form says: “Then the Bishop, 
returning to the altar, shall with reverence and solemnity (his 
face being eastward),” &c. We adhere to all we said about 
Tisdale and Bishop Lloyd of Worcester. We possess the 
Bishop of Worcester’s own copy of Tisdale’s book, with the 
arms of his See, his signature, and his autograph marginal 
notes. Moreover, the Nonjurors’ Prayer-Book, published in 
1718, orders the celebrant to stand “at the north end,” while 
admitting expressly that this was against the contemporaneous 
interpretation of “north side.” This the Nonjurors did in 


order that the priest’s body should not interpose between the 
congregation and the exhibition of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
We must put an end to this already too prolonged and rather 
tedious controversy, to which we have already devoted more 
than enough space.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE CUCKOO AND ITS FOSTER-MOTHER. 
[fo THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—Seeing that natural history finds a place in the 
Spectator, I venture to send you the following incident in bird- 
life,a common occurrence of course, but perhaps not often 
witnessed. Iam occupying a house in the valley of the Itchen, 
and looking out the other morning from my bedroom window, I 
observed a large bird squatting listlessly on the gravel-walk 
below. I wondered what it could be; it was neither blackbird, 
thrush, nor turtle-dove, which latter, at first sight, it resembled. 
Presently my difficulty was solved; another bird appeared on 
the scene; the first was a young, fully fledged cuckoo, the other, 
a water-wagtail, his foster-mother; and never was offspring 
more tenderly nurtured. Throughout the day, the cuckoo 
might constantly be seen, either on the ground, tree, or fence 
near by, the stolid recipient of every insect the little bird, 
running, flying, and fluttering hither and thither, could catch 
and carry to the insatiable maw of her changeling. When the 
cuckoo was on the ground, she ran up to him, and, standing on 
tip-toe, placed the food in his mouth; when seated on the fence, 
she perched on his back, and the cuckoo, turning his head, re- 
ceived the dainty morsel. At first he remained for a quarter 
of an hour or so in the same place and position, then he and 
his foster-mother would fly off together; he to light on tree 
or fence, and she to minister to his wants as before; later he 
became more lively, and hopped about after the running 
water-wagtail; then he withdrew himself from public gaze, 
among the trees and shrubs, the wagtail still continuing to 
feed him. The pair were first observed on the 4th inst., but 
since the 2lst we think that he is gone, for we imagine 
we can identify the foster-mother from that date, seeking her 
own living, trotting about the lawn with nothing to distract 
her, but whether in sadness at the loss, or joy at being relieved 
from the care of her exacting child, who can say? We con- 
gratulate the wee thing on her emancipation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
August 25th. ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER. 


MENDEZ PINTO. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.” | . 
Srr,—In a review of a new edition of Mendez Pinto’s travels, 
in the Spectator of August 22nd, you accept Professor Vam- 
béry’s testimony in favour of the Portuguese traveller’s 
general truthfulness; but you omit to notice that the Pro- 
fessor himself makes a curious blunder. 

According to Professor Vambéry, the Tartar King whom 
Pinto visited was Nurhachu, the Manchu, the ancestor of the 
present Emperor of China. Pinto, however, returned to 
Lisbon in 1558, and Nurhachu was only born in 1559. Pinto’s 
Tartar King was Altan Khan, chief of the Tumed Mongols, 





whose exploits are related in the first volume of the “ History 
of the Mongols.”—I am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W., August 25th. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to point out to your readers 
that the tickets (price 6s. each) for the Rhyl Church Congress, 
which will soon be at hand, are now ready? It will greatly 
assist the Hon. Secs. in their work if intending visitors will 
procure their tickets at once from Colonel Hore, Hon. Sec., 
Rose Hill, St. Asaph. Favourable arrangements have been 
made with the Railway Companies for Congress ticket-holders. 
Full information about these, and also about the reception of 
members, applications for hospitality, &c., will be found in 
the official guide,—price 3d., postage, $d. A list of lodging- 
house and hotel accommodation has also been drawn up, and 
will be sent, on receipt of postage-stamp, by Colonel Hore 
(address as above).—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. L. Martin, Hon. Sec. 








POETRY. 


TO AUSTIN DOBSON, 
WITH A VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Yes! urban is your Muse, and owns 

An empire based on London stones. 

Yet flow’rs, as mountain violets sweet, 
Spring from the pavement ’neath her feet. 


Of wilder birth this Muse of mine, 
Hill-cradled, and baptised with brine ; 
And ’tis for her a sweet despair 

To watch that courtly step and air! 


Yet surely she, without reproof, 
Greeting may send from realms aloof, 
And even claim a tie in blood, 

And dare to deem it sisterhood. 


For well we know, those Maidens be 
All daughters of Mnemosyne; 
And ’neath the unifying sun, 
Many the songs—but Song is one. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 


——@—_— 
SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN.* 


How far the pendulum of literary appreciation has swung since 
Sainte-Beuve gave his first causerie to Saint-Mare Girardin is 
worth considering, now that the haute critique is replaced by 
an excess of biographical gossip which threatens to swamp 
clear judgment in the world of letters. Saint-Mare Girardin 
was appointed by Guizot to his chair in the University, in imme- 
diate succession to such men as Villemain and Cousin, when 
those brilliant thinkers had restored to Napoleon’s educational 
machine some of its ancient renown. For forty years he filled it 
with equal if differing distinction,and in the quarrels of the new 
schools of literature he held the balances with recognised sane 
judgment, however wittily he criticised the romanticists. Of 
the best type of bourgeois stability, the chief illustration of his 
ancestry was a baker who baked good bread for Louis XIII. 
Ximenes Doudan was the special comrade of his boyhood at 
the public school Louis-le-Grand, where he worked himself 
into a Professorship in 1826, to be called to his higher place 
at the Sorbonne in 1830. He deserved well of the Orleanists. 
During the years which paved the way for Louis Philippe, he 
had made himself known as the most brilliant journalist of 
the party. His contributions to the Débats would fill twenty 
volumes, and among them are articles that Voltaire would 
have signed. But Saint-Marc Girardin’s patriotism went deeper 
than journalism. He was prouder of his work as pedagogue 
than any other, for he foresaw that democracy must be 
educated, or perish in disaster. Guizot discerned his genius. 
He sent him in 1834 to report on Austrian and German schools, 





* (1) Cours de Littérature Dramatique. Nouvelle Edition. 1890.—(2.) Jean 
Jacques Rousseau: sa Vie et ses uvres.—(3.) Souvenirs d’un Journaliste, Par 
Saint-Mare Girardin, Paris: Charpentier et Cie. 
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and he returned with a fresh sense of his duty in steadying 
the youth of France, so as to attenuate the calamities he 
foresaw. Fine scholar as he was, he believed that scholarship 
was but a preliminary to the right direction of the activities 
on which a nation depends. In the pressure of modern dis- 
covery, he feared that human character should remain out of 
proportion to knowledge :— 

“One of the greatest eulogies you can bestow on a man is to 
say that he can manage for himself, not only by his intelligence, 
but if necessary by the skill of his hands, and knows how to live 
without a bell at his elbows and a servant at the end of the bell. 
T'o be oneself it is which bestows life, for there are two sorts of 
life in this world, that which we owe to Nature, a common and 
vulgar life; the other which we owe to ourselves and to our 
character, and which alone is worth something. A man excels, 
not by resembling more or less every one else, but by realising 
the best of which he is capable.” 

Understanding his work after this thorough fashion, it fol- 
lowed almost necessarily that Saint-Mare Girardin should have 
been a moralist. In moral law, as it has been built up during 
millenniums of experience, he saw the only force that could 
ensure progress. His belief was the outcome of his vast know- 
ledge of books and boyish character. He conceived and executed 
a plan in five volumes by which dramatic fitness should help 
to prove morals the only cement of society. He resolved 
“to raise a flag by the side of Theology,” to supplement 
a waning patriotism and religion, and to equip man for his 
period in armour that cannot become obsolete, because it is 
forged out of his own emotions, which he believed to be “ the 
main forces by which youth can be educated.” ‘The school- 
master has charge of souls,” he said, and he appealed to the 
higher passions as to the fountain-head of morals. Such an 
aim in itself lifts criticism far above its usual employment. 
His Cours de Littérature is an examination of what the chief 
dramatists in prose and poetry, from Aidschylus to Balzac, 
have to say of human passion. “Every sentiment,” he says, 
“has its history, and its history is interesting, being, so to 
speak, an abridgment of human history.” Dante declares the 
evil of the world to result from the misapplied passion of love, 
and that in the ennoblement and purgation of love is its remedy ; 
and Saint-Mare Girardin ransacked literature to prove by a 
consensus of the best dramatists that passion ennobled creates 
a law of beautiful human action,—in other words, a moral law. 
How opposed such criticism was to the realistic and romantic 
schools is plain. Saint-Mare Girardin held his ground by 
learning, wit, and force of character. His charm of manner, 
“vif, piquant, spirituel, sans géne, adroit,” as Sainte-Beuve 
reports, held even his audience of Paris students (who, as we 
know, hooted Sainte-Beuve himself from his chair) in hand 
while he praised the “good Rollin,” and maintained the 
morals of Port Royal. We can but speak parenthetically of his 
political career. He was elected Deputy for St. Yrieux, in the 
Haute Vienne, from 1834 to 1848. He remained always the 
friend of Guizot and of the “Right Centre,”—an example of 
probity throughout his career. But it is as the brilliant 
champion of the classic, as differing from the Zola and Ibsen 
man, that he has interest for us now. He held that documents 
humains can only be deciphered in the light of law, from the 
primeval law of the family to the complex obligations of 
modern Christendom. Without the laws of restraint and 
proportion, passion, he thought, ceased to be a constructive 
force; merged in instinct it even ceased to be passion, and 
became destructive. Dramatic poetry was of the highest value 
as the essence of human experience, and that experience burned 
into our hearts the higher ends of passion and its lessons 
of law. We are, indeed, nearer truth when we draw men and 
women larger than life, and at their moments of strongest 
emotion, for every man is greater than his practice, and has 
higher aims than he attains, except under stress of passion: 
therefore passion, ennobled by dramatic art, seemed to Saint- 
Mare Girardin perhaps the most important lever for lifting 
youth to higher levels and out of egotist animalism. Never 
did critic employ a larger canvas more crowded with figures. 
Keeping in view his object, the eliciting in each of his hearers 
of his best self, he reviewed the literature of emotion. He 
disliked the analytic process of imperfect realism. “ Let us 
not dissect what lives,” he said, foreseeing the ignoble errors 
that would ensue. He preferred to study humanity in the 
mirror of heroic imagination, with his fine critical sense of 
its truth. The first four sections of his Cowrs are given to 
the poets who have described man’s emotion in presence 
of danger and physical pain. He analyses the shipwrecks 








off Ulysses and St. Paul, of Crusoe, and of the ‘Kent,’ 


an Indiaman lost in 1825. In three more chapters he 
discusses suicide and the desire for death, and intro- 
duces his witty account of Stagyros, the pessimistic youth 
immortalised by St. Chrysostom, and used by Saint-Mare 
Girardin to satirise the Werthers and Rénés rife in his 
day, and not unknown in ours. Then begins a more construc- 
tive criticism of the various manifestations of family love, 
paternal, maternal, and conjugal, in its many forms; 
while he also reviews what may be called the defects 
of love’s qualities, hatred and jealousy and anger, with a 
wealth of examples, which go far to warrant his faith in the 
uses of the higher passion, rather than of intellect, as the basis. 
of morals. He reiterates the theme that the dramatists 
truest to life are those who most sternly heighten passion by 
restraint, and enhance their splendours of noble life by severity 
of morals, thus cleansing it from the dross of animal instinct, 
—such as it exists, for instance, in the maniacal passion of 
Balzac’s Goriot, which ceases to be dramatic in proportion as 
it is immoral. Modern novelties in sin and baits to curiosity 
cannot, itis plain, replace in interest the old victories of lawful 
passion, whether shown in the success or disaster of men; and 
Saint-Marc Girardin goes far to prove his thesis that dramatic 
literature, either negatively or positively, attests the necessity 
of heroic morality to induée heroic action, such as youth 
dreams of it, unspoilt. 

We have but touched the fringe of his Cowrs, and Saint- 
Marc Girardin has other excellent work to show, always more 
or less educational. When 1848 dismissed the Orleans family 
and Guizot from office, Saint-Mare Girardin withdrew from 
politics; but he began a series of lectures, suited to the 
time, on Rousseau and his social ideas. They abound in 
interest and fine criticism, and admit us to the Professor’s 
mind even more than does his Cours. No men were less alike 
in character than he and Rousseau; but Saint-Mare Girardin 
could be absolutely fair to genius, and the man who declared 
his faith in God to the very face of the Encyclopzdists had 
merit in his eyes. By the Nouvelle Héloise, Rousseau had 
gone far to shake French society out of its cynical gallantries 
in that picture of passion raised to high flood by restraints of 
duty that did not, indeed, always restrain it; and even in 
Emile, Saint-Mare Girardin found at least materials for good 
discussion. The lectures appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and are now to be read in two very pleasant volumes. 
It has been said that as he spoke, Saint-Mare Girardin 
“created truisms,” so practically wise were his remarks, and 
so consonant with human experience. What can be more 
applicable to our present drift than his words >— 

“The greatness of a country depends on the right employment 

of its activities and forces. But when each year of teaching 
brings you its legion of certificated capacities—in other words, of 
ambitions more or less vain—what will you do with them? and 
what society are you preparing by this universal secondary 
teaching and this chimera of equal instruction ?” 
“Don’t break uniformity of discipline, but break uniformity 
of teaching,” was another of his pregnant sayings; and again, 
“Let us beware of the unaccountable mania for neutrality, 
which will end in destroying in every quarter the idea of 
right and wrong :’— 

“‘ Education, the soul’s training, instruction in Duty, preparation 
for the difficulties and sorrows of life, is above college teaching. 
For after all men are only educated, that is to say, the develop- 
ment of heart and the shaping of character can only be done, by 
virtue of a higher principle and by its help. The love of father- 
land supplied it in ancient times. For Europeans there was for 
long religion, but now what influence have patriotism and religion 
on education ? Our schools no longer train men of superior piety 
or better citizens. We are wanting in the main-springs by which 
youth can be educated. You must have ideas which serve for the 
communion of minds and hearts. Not from the De Offciis would 
I take them, but from the Gospels.” 

The University of France has always been a rival, generally 
an antagonist, to the Church; and Saint-Mare Girardin, 
though a believer, was anything but a “Clerical.” Yet in his 
wide outlook, he was obliged to say: “ Religion acts as educa- 
tion for those who have no other—by religion alone do they 
belong to humanity. You must choose between the priest and 
the policeman.” After this utterance, the lecturer paused. 
‘“‘T shall have letters by to-morrow,” he said, humorously ; and 
letters he had, but he did not retract. All this effort of high 
good-sense seemed lost in the Second Empire and the Com- 
mune, but Saint-Mare Girardin was incapable of discourage- 
ment, or, as it has been well named, sick self-love. When he 
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resumed after the war his seat for St. Yrieux, and was ap- 
pointed one of the Commission to arrange the terms of peace, 
he worked as ardently as ever for his country. Leader in the 
Right Centre of the Chamber, he was alike disappointed in 
Thiers as by the indecision of his masters, the Royal Princes ; 
but he died in 1873, and was saved the disillusions of subse- 
quent events. 

We have seen that Saint-Mare Girardin made little account 
of heredities or other contrivance for lessening a man’s re- 
sponsibilities. Yet he could not but gladly recognise heredity 
in the excellence of his eldest son Barthélemy, whose death 
this year has cost the Comte de Paris one of his wisest and 
most efficient supporters. The younger Saint-Mare Girardin 
was born to that practical exile which has befallen Royalists 
in France; but while MacMahon held office, a very brilliant 
official career seemed certain for him. Having, of course, 
fought in 1870, he was rapidly promoted to be sous-préfet at 
Compiégne, and afterwards chef de cabinet in the Ministry of 
the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier. He inherited much of his 
father’s skill in letters, his courage, and the fine honour which 
is born of justice. Like his father, he loved his country 
home at Morsang, and what we may call an English gentle- 
man’s country life. Attached as one of his private secre- 
taries to the household of the Comte de Paris, he saw much 
of English society. He hated conspiracy and intrigue and 
Boulanger methods; but in the Soleil, which was his mouth- 
piece, he laboured hard to keep Monarchism at its best before 
the French public. He had many English friends, not a few 
of whom he owed to his marriage with Mademoiselle Guéneau 
de Mussy. Many of our readers doubtless claim the friend- 
ship of her father, Louis Philippe’s devoted physician, who 
still follows the Orleans fortune in shade and shine, the wise 
adviser, the accomplished guest, in so many English houses. 

When we find families such as the Saint-Mare Girardins— 
and they are not rare in France—we turn from its bookstall 
literature and echo the elder Girardin’s remark, that a nation’s 
imagination may be dangerously vitiated, while its manners 
remain comparatively pure. At the funeral of Barthélemy 
Saint-Mare Girardin, the chief mourner in a crowd of 
Royalists was his son, a lad of fifteen. He bids fair to con- 
tinue in the third generation that union of morals and intellect 
which raises his grandfather to so high a place as critic and 
pedagogue in a world where right judgment of the past and 
right education for the future are so important. 





MR. THOMAS HODGKIN ON OLD-TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM.* 


THIs seems to us about the wisest brief estimate we have 
yet read of the present state of Old-Testament criticism. 
Mr. Thomas Hodgkin is well known to all critics as one of 
the most careful and original of historical investigators. 
His sagacity is broad, and his learning great; and though he 
says, no doubt very justly, that on a subject of this nature 
he must count rather as an amateur than a specialist, 
yet we are not sure that his authority is at all the worse 
for that. If an amateur, he is an amateur with a wide 
knowledge of the greater specialists, and with so large an 
experience in weighing the kind of arguments with which 
they deal, that he is, we think, almost more competent to 
judge between them than he could have been had he himself 
been identified with a theory of his own, and had lost himself in 
the mazes of some special inquiry into the origin of the 
Pentateuch, or the authenticity of the Book of Daniel. 
As it is, we get in this little essay the fruits of a first-rate 
historical judgment first trained in other fields of inquiry 
(which is always a security for a certain detachment of mind), 
and applied to a subject of which the author knows thoroughly, 
not indeed all the original sources, but the best modern 
criticism of those original sources which has proceeded from 
different schools of learning. Let us see first what con- 
eessions Mr. Hodgkin thinks that the saner conservative 
eritics of the Old Testament will have to make to the newer 
criticism. First he concedes “the multiform origin of part 
at least of the Pentateuch :”— 

“One concession which I have no doubt that the defenders of 
the Old Testament will have to make is the multiform origin, of 


part at any rate, of the Pentateuch. One may think (as I venture 
to think) that too much is made of the difference between the 





* Old-Testament Criticism, An Essay contributed to the Friends’ Quarterly 
Buxaminer, by Thomas Hodgkin, D,U.L., Author of “Italy and her Invaders.” 
London: West, Newman, and Co, 





Elohistic and the Jehovistic documents. Especially when it is 
used as an instrument for ascertaining the date and authorship 
of the later books of the Hebrew Canon it seems to me extremely 
untrustworthy; and I cannot but think that there may have 
been some reasons, with which we are not yet fully acquainted, 
which led one prophet to prefer the name Elohim, and another the 
name Jahveh; or even the same prophet, in different moods of 
thought, to favour one designation of the Holy One rather than 
another. But the bare fact that there are two sources at least in 
the book of Genesis, one Elohistic and the other Jehovistic, seems 
to me to be one which only an advocate holding a brief for a 
theory would deny; and to my mind there is nothing in this fact 
inconsistent with the very highest historical value of that book, 
nor even with its Mosaic authorship.” 

And next he goes on to concede that a modified view of the 
inspiration of the historical books,—a view which renders it 
certain that on some points the history is inaccurate,—may 
make it easier to reconcile the moral shortcomings of such 
rulers as Joshua and Samuel with their recorded impression 
that in their severe and apparently cruel dealings with the 
Canaanite peoples, they were acting under the direct guidance 
of God. 

Turning to the points on which Mr. Hodgkin thinks that 
the New Criticism fails to establish its case, we may mention 
first the argument from the different stages of the Hebrew 
language, which he thinks rests on a very dubious and unsafe 
foundation. He observes that: there is no such difference 
between the language of Genesis and the language of Ezra 
or Nehemiah, as separates the Anglo-Saxon of “ The Traveller’s 
Song” from the early English of Chaucer; and this would, 
we believe, be conceded by all Hebrew scholars. But then, it 
is said, and Professor Robertson Smith evidently believes, that 
the editors of the Masoretic text so dealt with the various 
texts of the different books of Scripture as to make 
“the language of the Old Testament (Aramaic as well 
as Hebrew) uniform, though they did not carry out their 
plan thoroughly, and allowed not a few vestiges of older 
stages of the language to remain.” That would account for 
the language of the older books seeming to us more modern than 
it originally was; but also it leaves nothing for the modern 
theorists to build upon, except those slight vestiges remaining 
uncorrected in the Masoretic text of which Professor Robert- 
son Smith speaks. Whatever may have been the differences 
between the Hebrew of the oldest books and the Hebrew of 
the latest before the Masoretic editing, that difference has 
now nearly disappeared, and the Hebrew specialist has hardly 
any better means of judging the issue on that ground, than 
the reader of the Revised English Version. 


Next, Mr. Thomas Hodgkin passes to the argument derived, 
not from the language, but from the substance of the various 
books; and first dealing with the two names for God, Elohim 
and Jehovah, he remarks that while he quite accepts the 
assumption that, in the Pentateuch at all events, these two 
different names for God do indicate two distinct sources of the 
text, he holds that in the later books the two names came to 
be used without any real distinction, and that it is quite 
certain that, before the time of the Maccabees at all events, 
God was called either Elohim or Jehovah without any inten- 
tion of suggesting a religious difference. And he gives us this 
excellent illustration of his meaning :— 


“TI wish that some of the scholars who use this instrument of 
(imagined) research so freely would consider to what results it 
would lead them if applied to the twofold name of our Saviour. 
There is often deep and beautiful meaning in the use of the name 
Jesus, or the title Christ, in the New Testament itself; but ia later 
ages, and in popular theology, how much of the sharpness of this 
distinction has been lost! It is rather a matter of spiritual habit 
than of deliberate choice which name we use. Perhaps we might 
say that the more emotional schools of religionists, both among 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, use the tenderer, more personal, 
name Jesus; and that the more argumentative and logical 
theologians speak by preference of Christ; but how many excep- 
tions there would be to any such general rule as this! How 
hopeless would be the attempt to assign the date of a hymn or a 
sermon, still more to reconstruct a whole history of Christian 
literature, according to the writer’s preference for the name 
‘ Jesus’ or ‘Christ,’ in speaking of our Saviour.” 

Again, Mr. Hodgkin deals with the familiar argument that 
the Pentateuch must be a great deal later than it professes to 
be, because it establishes institutions of which apparently no 
notice is taken in large portions of the early history of Israel :— 

“ How is it possible, we are asked, to suppose that the worship 
on the high places had been forbidden, when it was so constantly 
practised even by pious Israelites; that three times in the year 


all male Israelites were commanded to assemble themselves in the 
place which the Lord their God should choose, and yet that for 
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centuries there was no trace of such assemblages; that the 
priesthood was strictly confined to the house of Aaron, and yet 
that in the whole northern kingdom, apparently no son of Aaron 
ministered in the priest’s office? So with many other commands 
uttered in the Pentateuch which seem to awake no echo of 
obedience in the recorded history of Israel prior to the Captivity. 
The difficulty is a real one, but I cannot but think that more has 
been made of it than it deserves, and that the wholesale recon- 
struction of the literary history of the Old Testament, which is 
the modern expedient for removing it, is a doubtful and dangerous 
process.” 


To this Mr. Hodgkin adds that, though the institutions 
established in the Pentateuch, as we now have it, were really 
meant to bear witness against idolatry, and to train the people 
of Israel to strict fidelity to a spiritual God, there was a 
double influence at work to modify them. In the first place, 
the idolatry of the neighbouring nations was always under- 
mining the strict monotheistic worship in one direction; and 
in the second place, the Hebrew prophets found the priestly 
caste so soon falling into a strait-laced external formalism, 
that even they bad to protest against that formalism, and so 
to weaken to some extent the reverence for the letter of 
the law as distinguished from its spirit. Thus two perfectly 
opposite influences were at work, both of them tending to 
prevent the letter of the law from getting itself stamped upon 
the outward life of the people of Israel in the manner originally 
contemplated at the time the law was given, even though it 
were given as early as the old orthodox view supposes. To 
illustrate the difficulty of drawing with any confidence 
the inferences which the modern criticism contends for 
from the apparent historical indifference to the observance 
of the law in the history of the Jews, Mr. Hodgkin 
asks us to consider what would be argued from the ap- 
parent historical indifference of Christians to Christ’s pacific 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, if it happened that we 
had no manuscript of the New Testament earlier than the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,—i.e., earlier than some 
sixteen hundred years or more after the events which the New 
Testament was written to record. This would, indeed, be a 
hypothesis less unfavourable to the historical character of the 
New Testament, than the actual facts of the case as regards 
the Old Testament manuscripts are to the historical character 
of the Old Testament, as no manuscript of the Old Testament 
is known to exist which was made before about the date of the 
Norman Conquest; so that the critics have plenty of room for 
their speculations as to the gradual growth of untrustworthy 
traditions concerning the early history of the people of Israel, 
and the embodiment of these untrustworthy traditions in un- 
trustworthy narratives. The following is Mr. Hodgkin’s 
account of what he supposes the New Criticism would say as 
to our New Testament, if no manuscript earlier than the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centuries were recoverable of it :— 


“It must be clear to every candid inquirer that the Scriptures 
of the Christian Church are documents which have taken an 
immense period of time for their development, and that the New 
Testament which we now possess is in no sense identical with 
the New Testament of the Middle Ages, and therefore probably 
yet more unlike the New Testament of the Apostolic Age, as to 
which in truth we know little or nothing. Some acute scholars, in- 
deed, contend that in the Middle Ages only one text of our present 
Scriptures existed,—‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build 
my Church.’ That, however, is going much too far, since it is clear 
that the baptismal formula and the history of the Last Supper were 
known throughout the Middle Ages, and scarcely less certain that 
the general outlines of the story of the Nativity and Crucifixion 
were possessed by the Medieval Church (especially the Salutation 
of the Angel to the Virgin Mary, ‘Ave Maria gratia plena,’ &c., 
was evidently very early known and very widely spread). The 
same must also be conceded with reference to the ‘ Pater Noster,’ 
which may belong to almost the earliest ages of Christian antiquity. 
But the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ in which the ‘ Pater Noster’ is 
now embedded, is evidently an exceedingly late addition. How is 
it possible to suppose that all the bloody wars of the Middle Ages, 
especially the wars waged by the great Prelate-Barons on one 
another and on their Sovereign, could have co-existed with 
such a document as the ‘Sermon on the Mount, ostensibly the 
fundamental law issued by the Founder of Christianity ? If it 
were worth while to descend to such minutiz we might remark 
that in the so called First Epistle of Paul to Timothy (iv., 1-3) 
the following passage occurs :—‘ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly 
that in the last times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits and teachings of demons 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats.’ 
gravely asked to believe that this formed one of the Canonical 
Scriptures of a Church which insisted on the celibacy of its clergy, 
and praised abstinence from flesh as one of the chief virtues of 
the monastic state. The critic who can honestly say that he 
believes this has still to learn the first rudiments of his science 
In the stories of the Reformation which have come down to us, 








great stress is laid on the change wrought in Luther’s mind by a 
sudden remembrance of the words (said to be quoted from the 
third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians), ‘The just shall 
live by faith.’ Well may the change wrought by these words, and 
by the long passages of a similar tenour in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, be strongly insisted on. Read through 
the ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ the favourite book of devotion of the 
Middle Ages, and you will find no trace of the doctrine thus 
enunciated, from beginning to end of the book. And how is it 
possible to conceive that the whole medieval system of penances, 
indulgences, works of supererogation, and so forth, could have 
grown up if these passages ascribing salvation to a simple act of 
faith had, during all these ages, formed part of the Christian 
Canon? We therefore conclude, without any hesitation, that it 
was not a remembrance of old truths, but rather a sudden in- 
tuition of new truth, which took place when Luther uttered the 
words, ‘The just shall live by faith.’ The event itself and the 
consequent Reformation furnish a remarkable parallel to the so- 
called discovery, which we have decided to be the composition, of 
the book of Deuteronomy in the reign of Josiah, and the results 
which flowed from it in the reformation of the Jewish Church and 
Commonwealth. It is a remarkable confirmation of the views 
here expressed as to the late date of the composition of a large 
part of the New Testament that the process of its development 
ceases somewhere about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Just 
about that time, as we are informed, the art of printing was in- 
vented. Copies of the recently completed Scripture Canon were 
greatly multiplied, to the inestimable benefit of the world at large, 
but unfortunately with the effect of crystallising the Christian 
revelation, and arresting that progressive development to which 
we owe our present New Testament, and which had gone on —not, 
indeed, without long breaks and intermissions—through the 
course of fifteen centuries.” 

Yet we know that such an argument, however plausible it 
might have been, would have been utterly without foundation, 
for we know that Christ’s teaching as to war and peace is con- 
tained in manuscripts of the New Testament of a very early 
date, and that, in spite of that teaching, Christian nations 
did initiate and carry out the Crusades, and many wars 
less excusable than the Crusades, with an apparently com- 
plete unconsciousness of any inconsistency between the law 
of Christ and the policy of Christians. Our readers will 
see from this account of Mr. Hodgkin’s essay, how clear, 
candid, and powerful it is, and how much there is to warn us 
that we should not surrender at discretion to “the newer 
criticism ” without receiving very much better evidence of its 
solidity than has yet been produced. The essay is so good, so 
sober, and yet so keen and graphic, that we heartily wish it 
may be widely read and pondered. 





CANON KNOX LITTLE ON MARRIAGE.* 


Canon Knox LITTLE is known as an eloquent preacher who 
excels in appeals to the emotions; but in this volume, though 
delivered in substance as a course of lectures, there is very 
little in the way of appeal to the feelings. The form of personal 
addtess has been abandoned, and the lectures have been 
written out in the shape of a well-reasoned treatise, divided 
into thirteen chapters, with the following headings :—* Home 
—General Principles,” ‘“ Love and Courtship,” “ Marriage,” 
“Parent and Child,” ‘“ Brothers and Sisters,” “ Masters and 
Servants,” “ Religion of the Family,” “The Home and Un- 
married Life,” “ Celibacy and Home Life,” “Unhappy Homes,” 
“The Home and Happiness,” “The Home and Sorrow,” and 
“The Home Beyond the Grave.” Some of these headings 
might easily lend themselves to sentimental treatment, 
but the reader will find very little of that in this volume. A 
man of so sympathetic a nature as Canon Knox Little is not 
likely to dispense with sentiment altogether, and there is senti- 
ment in this volume; but it is a healthy sentiment, manly, 
and in excellent taste. He begins by calling attention to the 
peculiarly Teutonic character of. all that is implied in the 
word “home.” When the barbarians of the North first came 
in contact with the effete civilisation of the ancient world, 
thoughtful men among the Romans noted with mingled 
alarm and admiration the superiority of the invaders to them- 
selves in the qualities which contribute most to national vigour 
and endurance. Juvenal had previously warned his country- 
men of the coming danger. He complained bitterly that 
* Syrian Orontes had flowed into the Tiber,” and flooded the 
City on the Seven Hills with the effeminate luxury and pol- 
lutions of the East; so that it had ceased to be any advantage 
to have in infancy inhaled the air of the Aventine and been 
nourished on the Sabine olive. “ In days of yore, their humble 
fortunes kept the Latin women chaste and their homes pure.” 





* The Christian Home: its Foundations and Duties. By W.J. Knox Little, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. London: 
Longmans and Co, 1891. 
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But now “luxury, more cruel than war, broods over us and 
avenges a conquered world. No crime is wanting, or deed of 
lust.” The bonds of religion were dissolved; faith in the 
unseen had vanished; there was no longer any sanction 
for domestic purity, and prudent selfishness was the rule 
of life. And Juvenal saw whence the Nemesis was to 
come. The Roman arms had vanquished the Northern 
races,—even “ the Britons, contented with very short nights.” 
‘But the things which are now done in the city of 
the victorious people, those whom we have vanquished 
will not do.” Other Roman writers marked the special 
characteristics of those coming avengers. They were emi- 
nently truthful; their word was their bond. They were 
manly ; not merely physically brave, but comprehending in 
that virtue “all that belongs to a serious estimate of the uses, 
the capacities, the calls of human life.” They were empbati- 
cally law-abiding, having a “ readiness to submit private wishes 
and interests to the control of public authority.” But the 
foundation of this fine character was domestic purity. It was 
the chastity of the women, and the consequent reverence in 
which they were held by the men, that impressed the Roman 
historian most of all. 

It has been the boast of our country—the just boast till 
lately—that we have inherited that priceless virtue of domestic 
purity which the old Romans admired and envied. Our house- 
holds have been, in the language of Dean Church, as quoted 
by Canon Knox Little, “schools of goodness in its strongest 
and gentlest forms, shrines of love and holiness and peace, 
secret places where man’s deepest gladness and deepest griefs 
meet and are sheltered.” But ominous symptoms are appearing 
amongst us of the danger against which the Roman satirist 
warned his countrymen in vain. There has been within the last 
thirty years a perilously increasing disregard of the sanctities 
of married life. Marriage has come to be regarded among large 
sections of educated people as a mere contract morally dis- 
soluble at the will of the parties, or of one of them. To 
judge, indeed, from some recent experiences, we might 
conclude that, in the opinion of many men and women 
belonging to what is called “the upper classes,” it is a 
feather in a man’s cap to violate the Seventh Command- 
ment. This degradation of the moral sense has just reached 
its nadir in an article in a leading magazine of which the 
antecedents have hitherto been respectable. It is surely 
somewhat of a portent that such a periodical should admit an 
article which suggests whether ‘adultery should not be 
regarded as a new experiment in living,” by way of prepara- 
tion for the abolition of Christian marriage altogether! 
History proves that the decadence of domestic purity has 
been the prelude to a nation’s downfall. The family is the 
nation in microcosm, and the destruction of the family leads 
inevitably to the destruction of the nation. To put it on no 
higher ground, then, it is a patriotic duty to resist sternly 
these insidious attempts to undermine the foundations of 
family life and to make the beautiful group of ideas which 
are connoted by the word “home” a thing of the past. On 
this subject Canon Knox Little truly observes :— 

“Tf Englishmen allow themselves to play fast and loose with 

the ‘home,’ from which has arisen their social superiority and 
their national greatness ; if they allow themselves to tamper with 
the moral and religious sanctions upon which the ‘home’ de- 
pends for its existence, at least they should consider well and 
realise what they are doing. In this, as in many other matters, 
we seem to be drifting into a sort of reactionary paganism...... 
Fair play is right. Consideration for other men’s views is right. 
Toleration for differences of opinion in many matters is right. 
But it is not right to be so tolerant, so considerate as to allow 
principles to go ‘by the board,’ and to forget, as we seem at 
present extremely likely to do, that there ought to be such a 
thing as moral indignation against what is wrong, and unflinching 
effort to help towards the victory of what is right.” 
And he dwells rightly on the truth that the degradation of 
the home, of family purity, is practical atheism. Christian 
Theism is essentially a family idea, for it is based on family 
relations,—fatherly and filial relations. In the Christian 
sense, marriage is not a contract merely, but a union, the 
most intimate and indissoluble; closer, according to Christ’s 
teaching, than any other human relationship. 

Every chapter of the author’s volume is well worth reading. 
It is a timely contribution to the consideration of one of the 
most important questions, perhaps the most important, of 
our day. It is a question in which women especially are 
vitally interested. To the Chvistian law of marriage 


woman owes her position in Christendom as man’s co- 





equal partner, and the relaxation of the law of ‘marriage 
is a stride backward towards her previous degradation. 
Milton has been quoted in favour of practically unlimited 
divorce. Milton’s polemic in favour of his debasing thesis 
betrays its selfish origin by the fact that it is men only whose 
sufferings in unhappy marriages he commiserates. The wrongs 
and sorrows of women were, in bis view, but trivial matters. 
Marriage, he says, was made for man, but woman was made 
for marriage. His tract is the plea of a man who was far 
indeed from admitting the equality of the sexes. One sentence 
will show the contemptuous spirit towards woman which 
animated Milton’s plea for free divorce :—‘“‘Seeing woman 
was purposely made for man, and he her head, it cannot 
stand before the breath of this divine utterance that man [not 
woman, observe], the portraiture of God, joining to himself 
for his intended good and solace an inferior sex, should so 
become her thrall, whose wilfulness or inability to be a wife 
frustrates the occasional end of her creation; but that he 
may acquit himself to freedom by his natural birthright and 
that indelible character of priority which God crowned him 
with.” Milton accordingly would allow a man to divorce his 
wife for being barren, “irksome,” “tedious,” of a different 
religion from himself (which he considered a worse crime than 
adultery),—in fact, for any convenient excuse which might 
enable a man to get rid of a wife of whom he had got tired. 
But detestable as Milton’s views on the relation of the sexes 
were, he had at least the courage of his opinions, and carried 
his premisses to their logical conclusion. He ratified his 
convictions by his signature, and did not shrink from 
advocating polygamy,—the goal towards which the champions 
of unrestrained divorce are marching. Gibbon was no 
strait-laced Puritan, and he will be acknowledged as a 
congenial spirit by the advocates of “free-thought.” Yet 
Gibbon, after reviewing the history of Roman marriage, 
records his judgment in these words :—* A specious theory 
[in favour of free divorce] is refuted by this free and perfect 
experiment; which demonstrates that the liberty of divorce 
does not contribute to happiness and virtue.” 

In the heroic age of Greece, any kind of divorce which 
allowed the remarriage of even the innocent party may be said 
to have been unknown. The wronged Menelaus does not re- 
marry during the long absence of Helen, and Penelope refused 
all suitors for nineteen years without any tidings of her absent 
husband. The relaxation of the laws of marriage is thus not 
only a lapse from Christianity to Paganism ; it is a lapse to 
degenerate Paganism. And facts prove that such relaxation 
invariably leads to the moral degradation of the community 
which sanctions it. The late Lord Campbell put on record 
before his death a solemn declaration that if he had foreseen 
the evils which had resulted from Lord Palmerston’s Divorce 
Act, he would have had no hand in its passing. Inthe United 
States, says an eminent American physician, “if a couple 
become tired of each other, and desire a change, all they 
have to do is to forward the fee to a New York or 
Chicago lawyer, and they will receive back in a short 
time the legal papers, duly signed, granting them the 
desired annulment of their vows.” Well may he add: 
“ Our divorce laws offer a premium on unchastity,”—an asser- 
tion which an American Judge has lately demonstrated by an 
appalling array of statistics. Stringency of the marriage 
bond may, of course, inflict cruel hardship on one of the 
parties; but cruel hardships are incidental to all human rela- 
tions. Society would soon be reduced to chaos if men were 
allowed to repudiate their duties and obligations as soon as 
they became irksome. In the relaxation of the marriage 
bond the woman will, in the long-run, be the chief suf- 
ferer. The true remedy against unhappy marriages, as Canon 
Knox Little so well explains, is greater care in the choice of 
life-partners, together with the cultivation of those virtues 
which lie at the root of happiness in wedlock,—love, moral 
purity, mutual forbearance. The Canon’s advice on the whole 
question is full of practical wisdom, imparted in a persuasive 
manner. 


MR. HOWELLS ON CRITICISM.* 
UNDAUNTED by the failures of all previous critics and 
metaphysicians, Mr. Howells has attempted to construct a 
philosophy of art and beauty. In his little book, he plunges 
and tramples up and down in a sort of quagmire of theories 





* Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. Howells. London: Osgood and Co, 
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and views which he bas created partly out of his own head, 
and partly by means of quotations from other people. One’s 
first impression of the book is, that Mr. Howells is very angry 
with some one or other, and that he is also very much in the 
right, and the rest of the world very much in the wrong. 
When a row takes place in the street, and there is a great 
deal of mutual recrimination, there is always an eager, 
perspiring, gasping little man who insists that he is the only 
person who knows the rights of the business. “ Will you be 
quiet there, and let me explain? You know nothing whatever 
about it, and had better hold your tongue. The whole thing is 
perfectly simple.” This is the mental attitude of the “ perspira- 
tion-fellow” at the street-fight or accident, and it is also just the 
attitude of Mr. Howells in regard to criticism and fiction. As 
we read his book, we feel that there has been a row somewhere, 
and that he is assuring us that he alone knows the merits of 
the case. Oddly enough, just as it often happens in the street 
that the man who fancies he has a monopoly of information, 
has in reality nothing to tell which is not known to every one 
present, so it turns out in the end that Mr. Howells has 
nothing new to say. He begins by talking as if he were 
going to be, not merely Mr. Howells, “ but a Revolution,”—the 
phrase is his own. We feel, indeed, at first something as Mrs. 
Wardle felt when the Fat Boy announced that he was going 
to make her flesh creep. Our most cherished notions as to 
the aim of Art are, we are given to understand, to be 
attacked, and we get a general sense that-our “old-time” 
follies as to criticism and fiction are going to be utterly 
demolished. Yet, after all this uproar, this immense parade 
of aggressiveness, this soul-shaking blast upon the trumpet 
before which the walls of the Jericho of an ancient and effete 
literature are to fall down, Mr. Howells calmly puts his 
trumpet into his pocket, walks in through the gate like 
any other mortal, and pronounces as his final word upon Art 
and Literature, exactly what all sane and reasonable people 
have always believed. His special information turns out, 
after all, to be the merest truism. But though Mr. Howells 
is proved in the end to have very reasonable and just views 
about criticism and fiction, he manages to say some very 
absurd and wrong-headed things by the way. His conclusions 
may be right enough, but he only contrives to arrive at them 
by in effect ignoring a previously constructed chain of gro- 
tesque fallacies,—fallacies which, if he had not ignored them 
in time, would have led him to views directly opposite to those 
which he actually holds. 


The first part of Mr. Howells’s book would make one 
imagine that he believed the only criterion of beauty was true- 
ness to Nature, and that the whole end of the art of fiction 
was to represent human life with as great faithfulness as 
possible. “The foolish old superstition that literature and 
art are anything but the expression of life, and are to be 
judged by any other test than that of their fidelity to it,” 
he dismisses with the utmost scorn, and we are treated to a 
great deal of admiration for the Real,—with a large “R.” 
Again, we are given to understand “that in Nature there is 
neither great nor small; all is equal: all is equally grand, all 
is equally beautiful, because all is equally divine.” The words 
are not Mr. Howells’s, but those of Seftor Valdés; but they 
are quoted with special approval. Now, holding these views, 
Mr. Howells ought, of course, to accept the “naturalism” of 
the French realists as something not merely allowable, but as 
essential, artistic, and so beautiful. They are “an expression 
of life;” they are true; and since in Nature there is neither 
great nor small, but everything is equal, they cannot be ruled 
out of court as unworthy. It happens, however, that Mr. 
Howells’s taste is perfectly sound and good in these matters, 
and he is determined not to tolerate the logical result of his 
propositions. To say that Mr. Howells has therefore to 
wriggle out of his theories, would be a misrepresentation. He 
is much too genuinely in earnest for that. Rather he 
tramples out of them, oblivious to or careless of the 
damage he is doing to his own creations. We cannot 
help thinking that if Mr. Howells bad been content with 
a far less ambitious definition of the object of fiction, 
he would have come much nearer to the exhibition of that 
scientific spirit whick is ideal. We believe that the only safe 
thing to predicate about the aim of fiction is, that this aim is 
to satisfy. No doubt it will be at once said that this is no 
definition at all. Since men have different opinions as to 
what satisfies them, there can be no telling what is good or 











bad in fiction. We cannot say a book is bad or good, but only: 
“ We like, or do not like it.” This would be true if it were 
correct to say that men’s opinions are, as a rule, different. Asa 
matter of fact, however, there are certain things which can 
be relied on to awaken the sense of satisfaction and delight in all 
normally constituted men. Hence it is possible to ask, in the 
abstract, whether a work of art possesses the power of 
satisfying, and to inquire whether it will only satisfy indi- 
vidual tastes, or whether it possesses the essential and perma- 
nent power of awakening delight. The more of this essential 
and permanent power of satisfying it possesses, the more 
perfect a work of art it is. That is what we mean 
when we say that the really great things in literature and art 
never go out of fashion, and when we aver that if the 
bulk of mankind agree to like something for more than one 
generation, it is sure to be good. It is, then, clear that it gives 
essential and permanent satisfaction, and does not merely tickle 
a passing fancy. It may be said that if we take this basis for 
art and literature, we shall find ourselves, like Mr. Howells, 
logically obliged to admit that the French realists are good 
novelists, because they please a portion of mankind. To say this 
is, however, entirely to misconceive our meaning. Judged by our 
canon, what is immoral in drift is at once condemned as bad in 
art. That which is immoral in drift may superficially please a 
certain number of people for a time, but it has not the essential 
and permanent element of delight, and is therefore to be con- 
demned as necessarily bad in art. If art is to satisfy in the 
true sense, it must of necessity be moral, sane, and whole- 
some in tendency. Again, it must also be true to life, or it 
will not satisfy. It need not, however, be, as Mr. Howells 
seems to argue, a mere reflection of life. Michael Angelo’s 
“ David” is not a reflection of a man, yet it is a work of art. 
Again, many of the characters in Shakespeare and in Scott are 
cast in a heroic mould, and yet are good as fiction. They 
satisfy essentially and permanently, and that is enough. Yet 
Mr. Howells’s definition would make them bad in art. But 
though Mr. Howells’s theory that the aim of fiction is to 
photograph life will not work as a theory, his adjurations to 
the novelists not to copy each other, but to go straight to 
Nature, are wise enough. No doubt every great novelist, from 
Scott to Thackeray, has perfectly well understood the necessity 
for observing this principle, and has followed it to the best of 
his ability; that, however, does not make it any less meri- 
torious of Mr. Howells to keep on insisting upon it. Conven- 
tionality is the prime danger of all forms of art, and though 
the hidden rocks Mr. Howells is in such a fuss about are not 
new discoveries, it is distinctly a good work to put a big bell 
on them. 

As an example of how widely the practical conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Howells differ from his theories, we may 
quote a passage in which he sets forth his tests for distin- 
guishing what is bad in fiction:—“ The tests are very plain 
and simple, and they are perfectly infallible. If a novel 
flatters the passions, and exalts them above the principles, it 
is poisonous ; it may not kill, but it will certainly injure; and 
this test will alone exclude an entire class of fiction, of which 
eminent examples will occur to all. Then the whole spawn of 
so-called unmoral romances, which imagine a world where 
the sins of sense are unvisited by the penalties following, 
swift or slow, but inexorably sure, in the real world, are 
deadly poison: these do kill. The novels that merely tickle 
our prejudices and lull our judgment, or that coddle our sen- 
sibilities or pamper our gross appetite for the marvellous are 
not so fatal, but they are innutritious, and clog the soul with 
unwholesome vapours of all kinds. No doubt they too help 
to weaken the moral fibre, and make their readers in- 
different to ‘plodding perseverance and plain industry,’ 
and to ‘matter-of-fact poverty and commonplace distress.’ ” 
Even those who are looked upon with scorn by Mr. 
Howells for admiring Scott, will find little ground for 
disputing with him on this point. What we have quoted 
is not very consistent with Mr. Howells’s definition, perhaps ; 
but as long as a man practises better than he preaches, we 
need not mind. Before leaving his little book, which, we 
must not forget to say, is, in spite of the paradoxes which 
deface it, full of thoughtful matter and entertaining criticism, 
it will be not inappropriate to quote the final words 
of the author on the mission of the art of fiction. They show 
that Mr. Howells does not desire in reality to fling aside the 
loftier ideals of the novelist for the purpose of producing 
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word-photographs:—‘* The art which in the mean time disdains 
the office of teacher is one of the last refuges of the aristocratic 
spirit which is disappearing from politics and society, and 
is now seeking to shelter itself in esthetics. The pride of caste 
is becoming the pride of taste; but as before, it is averse to the 
mass of men; it consents to know them only in some conven- 
tionalised and artificial guise. It seeks to withdraw itself, to 
stand aloof; to be distinguished, and not to be identified. 
Democracy in literature is the reverse of all this. It wishes 
to know and to tell the truth, confident that consolation and 
delight are there ; it does not care to paint the marvellous and 
impossible for the vulgar many, or to sentimentalise and falsify 
the actual for the vulgar few. Men are more like than unlike 
one another: let us make them know one another better, that 
they may be all humbled and strengthened with a sense of their 
fraternity. Neither arts, nor letters, nor sciences, except as they 
somehow, clearly or obscurely, tend to make the race better 
and kinder, are to be regarded as serious interests; they are 
all lower than the rudest crafts that feed and house and clothe, 
for except they do this office they are idle; and they cannot 
do this except from and through the truth.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


For God and Humanity is distinctly a novel with a purpose; 
but it is a purpose which is primarily biographical, and 
only secondarily didactic. Mr. Haskett Smith is an ardent 
disciple of the late Laurence Oliphant, and for some years 
antecedent to the death of his leader he was a member of 
Olipbant’s community at Haifa, on the lower slope of Carmel. 
Urged probably by a desire to preserve in some kind of por- 
traiture those spiritual lineaments which he may have thought 
were presented with insufficient distinctness in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
biography, Mr. Haskett Smith has chosen to avail himself of the 
vehicle of fiction, and has made Oliphant the hero, not of a new 
memoir, but of a somewhat loosely constructed romance. We 
cannot think that anything of importance has been gained, 
and much that would have been of interest has clearly been 
lost, by this choice ; for though the novel is, of course, the most 
generally attractive of literary forms, it does not follow that 
a mixture of fiction and biography will be more attractive 
than biography pure and simple, especially when, as in 
the present case, there is a general desire for trust- 
worthy information concerning a man whose personality and 
career had an enigmatic interest. Mr. Haskett Smith’s 
Cyril Gordon is in many ways an interesting figure, and 
is in one way very satisfactory as a portrait, inasmuch as 
it enables us to realise the combination, in the model from 
which it is painted, of the shrewd, practical wisdom of the 
man of the world with the utter unworldliness—in the ordi- 
nary sense—of the spiritual enthusiast. As an artist, too, the 
author has done wisely in excluding from his pages all 
references to those phantasies of psychological speculation 
which made Oliphant’s intellectual position so practically un- 
intelligible even to reasonably sympathetic persons, and in 
representing him solely as a man fired with enthusiasm for 
the primitive Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
roused to antagonism by what he considered the unholy com- 
promises of the modern Christian world. It is the fictitious 
element in For God and Humanity which is the element of 
weakness; and to say this is, of course, equivalent to saying 
that the book as a whole is a failure. The mere story is 
amateurishly cumbrous and shapeless, and the subsidiary 
characters are like the actors in a one-part play, who appear 
on the stage only to provide situations in which the “ star” 
may make his points. 

We do not know whether Mr. Algernon Gissing, author of 
A Moorland Idyl, is a relative of Mr. George Gissing; but if 
they are not united by any tie of kinship, it is rather an odd 
coincidence that both should devote themselves so sedulously 
to the delineation of the sombre aspects of life, and that—as 
if by mutual arrangement—one should restrict himself to 
rural and the other to urban surroundings. Mr. Algernon 
Gissing’s new book is, we are glad to say, not quite so con- 
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tinuously and relentlessly gloomy as one or two of its pre- 
decessors; but between him and positive cheerfulness of theme 
and treatment there is still a great gulf fixed. Still, if A 
Moorland Idyl be not exhilarating, it is in parts decidedly 
powerful, and as a whole decidedly interesting, though 
not so interesting as it might have been had Mr. Gissing 
been able to work his way to a stronger and more artisti- 
cally satisfying conclusion. Of course the failure of the 
heroine’s marriage and her subsequent death were not 
to be avoided, for such a story as that of Isabel Few 
could not by any possibility have the commonplace “ happy 
ending” of a fairy-tale; but in Mr. Gissing’s novel the 
closing scene is not inevitable ; it is mechanical and arbitrary, 
and therefore it leaves upon the mind an impression of 
triviality and ineffectiveness. Mr. Gissing must be, we think, 
somewhat deficient in intellectual staying power, for in this 
book, as in one or two of his other stories, certain parts are so 
strong as to make us wonder that it is not stronger as a whole. 
Mr. Heathpool, the minister, with the wild, passionate nature 
which years of enforced and voluntary repression have not 
sufficed to tame, is a powerfully conceived creation; but the 
author seems unable to do full justice to his conception, and 
the approaches to each crisis in his history are much more 
impressive than the crisis itself. .A Moorland Idyl is far from 
being a commonplace novel, but if it were more commonplace, 
it might be less disappointing. 

Mrs. Leith Adams’s Bonnie Kate is so graceful and pretty, 
so sweet and wholesome a story, that one has no temptation 
to dwell upon its faults, or even to mention them at all, “save 
in the way of kinduess ;” but there can be no unkindness in ad- 
vising the author to keep clear of that fascinating but dangerous 
motive, the matrimonial misunderstanding. The desertion of 
a faithful and tender husband by a wife who devotedly loves 
him, is not very easily made credible to the imagination, and 
it is quite certain that the difficulties of the undertaking are 
not surmounted by Mrs. Leith Adams. If the latter half of the 
second volume could be cut out, the book would be immensely 
improved; but then, to speak paradoxically, it would be ruined 
as well, for the excision would remove the narrative key-stone, 
and the whole story would go to pieces. At any rate, the 
third volume would be impossible, and most readers would 
prefer the presence of half-a-dozen weaknesses of structure to 
the absence of that exquisitely and tenderly painted picture of 
the Irish Quaker household, in which poor Kate finds rest 
and peace after her weary journey of despair. Not less 
successful is that other household in the remote York- 
shire village, to which the self-made John Granger takes 
the gently nurtured bride who has been so cruelly left in 
ignorance of what is in store for her among her husband’s 
people. We incline to think that there are touches of 
caricature in the redoubtable Aunt Libbie who brings about 
the catastrophe already referred to; but Farmer Granger and 
his invalid wife, and the twin-girls Leah and Rachel, could 
not well be truer than they are. Of the warm-hearted and 
deliciously plain-spoken Melissa we shall say nothing, because 
justice to Melissa cannot be done in a sentence; and we can 
only add that Mrs. Leith Adams introduces us not only to 
some delightful human beings, but to some not less delightful 
dogs. ‘Jack,’ ‘ Yap,’ and ‘Chloe’ will be taken to the hearts 
of all dog-lovers. 

Like most contemporary novels in which the interest 
depends on a somewhat complicated plot, The Alderman’s 
Children is crowded with improbabilities both of character 
and incident, and it cannot even be said that Mr. Brinsley 
Richards takes any trouble to soften down their rude 
aggressiveness. The villain of fiction—especially when he is 
a villain who moves in respectable society—is seldom a 
very lifelike personage; but Chauncey Travers is a trifle more 
incredible than the ordinary member of his tribe. Forgeries 
and miscellaneous swindles are his habitual weaknesses, but 
his great coup is the violent murder of a City Alderman, whose 
mansion he enters with a stolen latch-key, makes his way to 
the Alderman’s presence, cuts his throat from ear to ear, 
arranges the body in such a position as to leave no doubt upon 
the mind of the coroner’s jury that the case is one of suicide, 
and then leaves the house as he entered it, without any 
member of the family having the slightest suspicion of what 
has been going on. This worthy has a sister, the wife of a 
man in a convict-prison, who supports herself by keeping a 
small shop, and who, though presented to our notice as a most 
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high-minded young woman, allows herself to be known as the 
Baroness de la Neva, and to be used as a decoy-duck for the 
very foolish young man, Charlie Harrowell, whom Travers is 
bent upon getting into his clutches. Other absurdities of in- 
vention are not wanting, and yet, in spite of them all, The 
Alderman’s Children is sufficiently interesting to attract the 
reader who is not squeamish in the matter of probability. 

So Near Akin is apparently a first book, and itis a book from 
which it is not easy to estimate the author’s possibilities as a 
writer of fiction. It is full of exaggeration, and there is a 
general lack of imaginative perspective, but the characters and 
situations are vividly realised, and the businesslike directness 
of the style gives a certain impression of vigour. The story 
is not pleasant, for of the numerous characters introduced, 
there is hardly one which appeals in any degree either to the 
reader’s liking or admiration. They all represent different 
varieties of two types, and of two only, the Pharisee and the 
Publican,—the self-conscious prig and the reckless Bohemian. 
The heroine is one of the Bohemians. She is the daughter of 
an eminently respectable and Evangelical family at Clapham, 
and while quite a child she runs away in order to put herself 
under the protection of the black-sheep of her race, an uncle 
William, who is a strolling player of the baser sort. She is 
brought back, but a few years later she repeats the experiment 
as the only means of escape from an engagement into which she 
has drifted with Sir Henry Stephens, one of the most objection- 
able of the prigs. The experiment is hardly successful, for it 
ends in her becoming the wife of her cousin, George Paton, 
another prig, who marries her, not because he loves her — for his 
emotion much more nearly resembles hatred—but apparently 
because he thinks it his duty to save her from moral ruin. 
George is really a strongly drawn figure, in whose character 
the admirable and the repulsive elements are very skilfully 
combined ; and the third volume, in which he is most pro- 
minent, is in many respects a powerful piece of work, though 
it would be much more truly powerful if it did not leave the 
impression that the writer is deliberately piling on the agony 
—manufacturing circumstances of gratuitous misery for the 
sake of a strong emotional effect. There are passages in So 
Near Akin which it is possible to admire, perhaps to admire 
strongly ; but enjoyment of the book as a whole will be impos- 
sible even to the most easily satisfied reader. 

The Countess of Munster has, we rezret to say, mistaken 
her vocation, for she is not and never will bea capable novelist. 
Curiously enough, A Scotch Earl is not even a moderately 
lifelike picture of that section of the world which its author 
must know best, but an utterly unhumorous caricature; and 
had no name appeared on the title-page, it might—and not 
without some show of reason—have been attributed to some 
narrowly fanatical Republican or Socialist, full of eagerness to 
pour contempt upon the society of rank and wealth. Nor has 
the novel any merits of either construction or style to atone 
for its really grotesque presentation of character and incident ; 
for the mere story is disjointed, incoherent, even absurd, and 
Lady Munster’s manner of telling it is the manner of the 
unpractised literary amateur. There are passages of reflection 
and comment which show that the author’s sympathies go out 
to all things lovely and of good report; but these things, 
admirable as they are in their own way, do not suffice to make 
a satisfying work of fiction. 

A Divided Duty is a capital story of Parisian life, or, more 
properly, of life in Paris, for the heroine is an English girl 
who has gone to the French capital to earn her living by 
teaching ; and the principal characters are also English, 
though there are some bright sketches of the Parisian families 
in which Leslie Maunsel finds her first and only pupils; while 
the introduction of the poor, starving Frenchman, M. Vaillant, 
gives us an episode of genuine and unforced pathos. The 
humorous element is provided by the good-natured M. Léon, 
whose Gallicised English is very well managed; and by the 
eccentric Miss Duckworth, Leslie’s sometime governess and 
present hostess, who, having devoted herself to art, deliberately 
cultivates slatternliness and mild Bohemianism as the outward 
and visible signs of the artistic temperament. There is also 
a somewhat elaborate plot, with the nature of which we do 
not become acquainted until we reach the concluding chapters ; 
but it adds little to the interest of a story which owes its 
charm to the quiet truthfulness of its character-studies, and 
to its simple, cultivated literary style. A Divided Duty, though 
in no way remarkable, may be commended heartily and un- 
reservedly as a pleasant and well-written story. 





VOICE-FIGURES.* 

In his commendatory preface to Mrs. Watts Hughes’s 
interesting description of the Voice-Figures with which her 
name is associated, Mr. Walter Besant says :—“ I have looked 
anxiously for some printed account of the phenomena: I have 
hoped that some mathematician or physicist might have his 
attention directed to these experiments.” If the mathe- 
maticians and physicists have heretofore ignored a very pro- 
mising and fascinating field of inquiry, we are sorry for their 
neglect, and hope that it will not be further prolonged; 
but it certainly lacks the excuse suggested by the first 
half of Mr. Besant’s sentence. Nearly two years ago, 
Mrs. Russell Barrington contributed to these columns a 
letter giving a very full and interesting description of the 
voice-figures and the method of their production, and still 
more recently, in an article entitled “ Music and Form,”+ we 
recapitulated the salient facts of Mrs. Watts Hughes’s experi- 
ments, and indicated one goal of discovery towards which 
they might possibly tend. In the Century, and, if our memory 
does not deceive us, in the Leiswre Hour also, attention has 
been drawn to these things of strangeness and of beauty; but 
though Mrs. Watts Hughes’s brochure deals, therefore, with 
matters not wholly unfamiliar to some readers, it is not on 
that account less welcome, and is, indeed, of unique value 
as the statement of the one person who can speak with the 
authority of a discoverer and practical experimentalist. 


The voice-figures, many of which are, we believe, to be seen 
at Mrs. Watts Hughes’s Home for Little Boys at Islington, 
are produced by directing the singing-voice, through a tube 
or cylinder constructed for the purpose, against an elastic 
membrane, upon which has been placed some powder or pig- 
ment, generally suspended in a liquid vehicle which leaves it 
free to obey any impulse of movement which may be com- 
municated to it. When the sound-waves of a sustained vocal 
note strike the membrane, they produce regular vibrations by 
which any finely divisible substance lying upon the membrane 
is first distributed into the definite arrangements that consti- 
tute these figures, some of which are geometrical designs of 
frequent complexity and unvarying symmetry, while others— 
and these are the more remarkable and interesting—are 
wonderfully close reproductions of some of the most beautiful 
forms in Nature,—flowers, trees, an | shelis. 


The novelty of Mrs. Watts Hughes’s experiments lies partly 
in her methods and partly in their results, especially in the 
production of these pictorial or representative figures which 
suggest previously undreamed-o' possibilities of relation 
between sound and form. ‘lhat some relation exists between 
the two was long ago demonstrated, and since the discovery of 
the physical method of the transmission of sound, might have 
been established independently of experiment by a priori 
reasoning. Interesting and conclusive experiments have, 
however, not been wanting. A century or more ago, as Mrs. 
Watts Hughes points out, Chladni “ascertained that the 
vibrations of plates in the act of giving forth musical notes 
(when set vibrating by drawing a violin-bow across their 
edges) caused powder strewn upon them to form regular 
patterns, and these have been known since as Chludni’s 
figures.” Much more recently, “ Professor Sedley Taylor has 
exhibited by his phoneidoscope the crispations of a soap-film 
set in vibration by a vocal sound;” and Mrs. Watts Hughes 
might have mentioned the very different but not less sug- 
gestive phenomena exhibited by Professor Tyndall’s “ sensi- 
tive flames,” the best description of which known to us is given 
in a singularly interesting letter written by Lady Pollock and 
published in the Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. 

These voice-figures, however, represent a new departure in 
experiment; and though Mrs. Watts Hughes in her mono- 
graph confines herself strictly to a description of her methods 
of operation and of the results already achieved, it is im- 
possible not to feel that she has taken the first'steps into what 
may prove a new fairyland of wonder. In refraining from 
speculation concerning future possibilities of discovery or 
generalisation, Mrs. Watts Hughes displays the cautious 
reserve of the true scientific mind; and the only omission 
which can reasonably be regretted is the absence of any 
account of the primal suggestion—probably some happy 
accident—which had for its result the first of her long series 
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of experiments,—the something which was to her what the 
bath was to Archimedes, the apple to Newton. 

Mrs. Watts Hughes has an advantage denied to us in being 
able to utilise both the pencil and the pen, for without the aid 
of pictorial illustration it is manifestly impossible to give 
anything like an adequate impression of the appearance pre- 
sented by the voice-figures ; but even an incomplete description 
of their prominent features will suffice as an introduction to 
what is at once a scientific exposition and a fascinating 
picture-gallery. Perhaps the point which first claims atten- 
tion is the entire absence from the processes of any arbitrary 
or chance element. The results attained are strictly scien- 
tific, because constant, inevitable, calculable. By reproducing 
with exactitude given conditions of experiment, the precise 
figure which was formed yesterday can be formed to-day or 
to-morrow ; and every variation between figures intended to 
be identical, records some difference. “either in the character 
or quantity of the substance used; in the form, the quality, 
or the tension of the elastic membrane the vibrations of which 
evoked it; or in the pitch, intensity, or quality of the vocal 
note that created those vibrations.” Of course, the perfect 
co-operation of these varying factors in bringing about a 
desired result can only be attained by often-repeated and 
carefully conducted experiments; but when the required 
knowledge is attained, it would seem that the draughtsman- 
ship of the voice is not less certain, not less under absolute 
control, than the draughtsmanship of the pencil. 

It is clear, however, that in the former the complexity of the 
conditions, so difficult to master, often results in disappoint- 
ments which have at first an appearance of inexplicability, 
though further experiment always suffices to bring the apparent 
exception under the reign of law. In her account of experi- 
ments in which she employed as a vehicle lycopodium, the 
impalpably fine seeds of the puff-ball, Mrs. Watts Hughes 
records a significantly interesting experience of initial failure 
and ultimate success :— 

“ When, upon one occasion, singing notes with which I had many 

times previously produced figures with perfect ease, I witnessed a 
curious phenomenon. All at once the disc became unusually 
agitated, and instead of the customary figure appearing, the 
lycopodium flew hither and thither all about the surface of the 
disc, at one moment as if struggling to shape itself into the 
regular figure, and at another moment as if trying to form a 
different figure. While perplexed to account for this un- 
usual wavering of the disc another sustension of the same note 
abated the excitement, and left on the disc the figure I had looked 
for. I noticed, however, that the‘intensity of the last note was 
less than that of my previous efforts. I therefore concluded that 
the cause of the unusual commotion was the presence of over- 
tones, through singing too loudly. Singing then the octave above, 
Tat once saw before me the very figure which had been struggling 
for predominance with its companion octave below. By repeated 
experiments I have since found that every figure requires not 
only its exact pitch, but also its exact intensity, although 
such intensity will admit of a certain degree of crescendo and 
diminuendo. Any intensity beyond that requisite to cause the 
lycopodium to cover the whole of the vibrating circle is likely to 
excite over-tones, and so to prevent the accurate formation of the 
figure belonging to the tone itself.” 
This is very curious and interesting; but there is no part 
of Mrs. Watts Hughes’s brief monograph which is devoid of 
fascination for those who love to follow the footsteps of 
pioneers in the unexplored territory of the wonderland of 
science. The plates represent specimens of all the various 
kinds of figures, both those which are produced directly by the 
action of the voice on the vibrating disc, and those which are, 
as it were, transferred—though that is hardly the right word 
—from the disc to a rigid surface. What may be called the 
representative figures have certainly in the greatest degree 
the charm of strangeness. Why, among all possible forms, 
the notes should wed themselves to some of the most familiar 
and lovely forms of Nature, is a question which may never be 
answered; or, on the other hand, it may some day receive an 
answer that will pour a flood of light upon the hidden methads 
by which God in the creative process works towards ends of 
beauty. At any rate, what Mrs. Watts Hughes has to tell 
and to show us is as rich in fascinating suggestiveness as in 
positive interest and instruction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Songs of the South. By John Bernard O’Hara, M.A. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., London, New York, and Melbourne.)—These are 
songs of considerable promise, being evidently the work of a young 








man with great love of beauty,and not a little gift for expression. 
They are all Australian, and full of the vividness and hopes of 
Australian anticipations, as well as of the wild Australian scenery. 
To English readers, a curious effect is produced by the constant 
association of Christmas with the deep summer, and of June with 
the modified winter of Australia. For exumple :— 


“But what is the song, O silver bells, 
You sing of the ferny Austral dells, 
Of the bracken height, and the sylvan stream, 
And the breezy woodland’s summer dream, 
Lulled by the lute of the slow sweet rills 
In the trembling heart of the great grave hills? 
Ah, what is the song that you sing to me 
Of the soft blue isles of our shimmering sea, 
Where the slow tides sleep, and a purple haze 
Fringes the skirts of the windless bays, 
That, ringed with a circlet of beauty fair, 
Start in the face of the dreamer there ; 
O, what is the burden of your sweet chimes, 
Bells of the golden Christmas times?” 
Or again :— 
“Though the dark season’s frost may fret 
White August, now she softly sings 
With one fair hand in Winter's set 
And one in shining Spring’s ; 


And bringeth early summer dreams, 

To waft sweet mem’ries o’er the soul, 

Of breezy dawns, where fretting streams 
Round wild ‘ Rockalpine’ roll.” 


The verse is all buoyant, but the poetry is rather poetry of promise 
than of actual achievement. 

Wanneta the Sioux. By Warren K. Moorehead. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Wanneta is a romance, yet it is a romance that 
faithfully portrays Indian life and customs. To say it is 
fascinating is hardly doing the vivid detail and vigorous 
characters of the story justice. Wanneta has been educated 
in the East among pale-faces; but when she returns to her 
people, she declares at once that to them, and to them only, 
will she belong. She preserves all through the narrative her 
Indian individuality, tempered by Western ideas of humanity ; 
she does her best, without for an instant losing her real wildness, 
to mitigate the more harsh aspects of tribal warfare. We have never 
seen a savage character that was more skilfully touched with pen, 
that was more poetical, and yet so absolutely natural. The most 
striking personalities of the story, however, are the Indian chiefs, 
Rain. in-the-Face, Gopher, Sitting Bull, and the medicine man Wa- 
da-ha, and Strong-Heart, the son of the first chief. The dignity 
with which we associate the Indian character, is well preserved 
in them, though not one jot of the unreasoning passionateness, 
the wild fury and peculiar treachery and cruelty of the race, is 
smoothed over. The torture of the medicine-man, whose crime 
was treachery to his own tribe, is described in its real colours. 
There is no mitigation of the man’s suffering, and this is the 
better art, for it would not have done to have described the 
torture of captives. Wa-da-ha’s treachery was in revenge for 
the loss of prestige owing to the introduction by Wanneta 
of the white man’s medicine. One strong point Mr. Moorehead 
does make, without in any way displaying any intention of en- 
forcing it, and that is the indefensibility of the usual treatment of 
Indians by the agents and representatives of the United States- 
On what principles of morality these gentlemen base their 
methods, we cannot say. It seems to be neither European nor 
Indian. Most of the Indian troubles are due, the writer remarks, 
to misunderstandings, to the agents, to the wretched hangers-on, 
the squaw-men (white men who marry Indian wives), and to the 
readiness with which the worst conclusions are always jumped to. 
Anything more likely to arouse the deadly hatred of the Indian 
than the assumption of a superior morality, with a most manifest 
rejection of its obligations, we cannot imagine. Custer and his 
brother are introduced, but the story closes with a successful 
parley a year before the Battle of Little Big Horn. Let every one 
read Wanneta the Sioux. It is a pretty story, with the loves of 
Strong-Heart, the hero of a thrilling defence against thirty Crows, 
and Wanneta; and it is a true relation of life among the most 
picturesque Indians, and the most superb heroism of the West. 

A Chat about the Navy, by W. J. Gordon (Simpkin and 
Marshall), contains a considerable amount of curious and in- 
teresting information about ships, the personnel of the Navy, 
regulations, ce. 
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Gibbes (H.), Practical Pathology, 8V0........s.cccecssersescctssesssceesseees Pentland) 12.6 
Hay (M. C.), Among the Ruins, 12mo fith & Farran) 2,0 
Herman (H.), Scarlet Fortune, 12mo...... me (Trischler) 2/0 
Hewson (J. ¢.), This and My Pine, 460.......cscsccce ssscocsecconcsceccenesssesses (Robb) 2,0 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books ix, and x., Notes by Haydon, cr 8V0 .......00000 (Clive) 2/6 
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Qucas (M. F.), Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 4to i 5/0 
Milman (H.), The Little Ladies, 4to ............ ... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Old Pincushion, 4t0 ......... ....++ (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Morice (F. P.), Loculi: a Junior Latin Reading-Book, cr 8vo ...... (Percival) 2/0 


...(Griffith & Farran) 





Oliver (T.), Lead-Poisoning, 8vo ............+ A LOE Bi A: (Pentland) 10/6 
Pellissier (E.), French & English Passages for Unseen Translation (Percival) 2/0 
Rutherford (W. G.), Herondas, 8V0............0-s.00.008 chinanth atpeapiaetdl (Macmillan) 2/0 
Sloane (T. O'C.), Arithmetic of Electricity, 12m ..............1::ssseceeceeees (Spon) 4/6 
Somerville (E. H.), Naboth’s Vineyard, cr 8vo .............+ (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Tacitus: Aunals, Book ii., Notes, &c., by M. F. Mason, cr 8v0 ..........+ (Clive) 3/6 
Thompson (8. P.), The Electromagnet, 8v0............++ sails Anansi baad aloe (Spon) 15/0 


Thorne (R. F.), Diphtheria, cr 8V0 ...........csseceeccecseceeesecessreee tee (Macmillan) 8/6 
Webb (H. S. B.), German Military and Naval Reading-Book, 12mo (Percival) 5/0 
Wills (0. J.), Pit-Town Coronet, Cr 870 ......ccscccsessereeeseseeecnererennces (Trischler) 2/6 








DEATH. 


On Thursday, the 27th inst., at the Rectory, West Heslerton, York, Mary, 
eldest surviving daughter of the Rev. J. H. Hutton, in the 27th year of her age. 


“LIBERTY” 








Liberty” Silks. 
Summer Washing Silks, White, Buff, and 
Coloured. Pure, light, and tough. For 


NOVELTIES Ideal Summer Dresses and Under-Garments. 
Price 2s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per yard, 27 to 40 
FOR inches wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 
SEASIDE ** Liberty ’? Embroidered Muslin. 


For Washing Dresses, with embroidered 
Floral Designs on White and Cream 
Grounds. Price 1s. 9d. per yard, 31 inches 
wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


C E L L U L A R UNDERWEAR 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 


Ilustrated Price-Iast, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 











Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. 


application to 
DENT and C O., 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 

| ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 

combining 

LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For regen. with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The Collge prepares for London Degrees and,Oxford Honour Examinations. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd and 24th. A few Bursaries of £30 a year may be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. College fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per annum. 


For further particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT through the election of Pro- 
fessor Roberts as Principal of the University College, Aberystwyth. The Council 
will proceed to the appointment of the new Professor in September next. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together 
with testimonials and references, should be forwarded before Tuesday, September 
8th, 1891.—For farther information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 








ee, COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prospectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &c., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of GLAMORGAN, 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Tech nical Subjects for the County of Glamorgan :— 

A Lecturer in Mathematics and Theoretical Mechanics. 
A Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

A Lecturer in Geology and Mining. 

One or two Lecturers in Mechanical Engineering. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with travelling 
expepses.—Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
sent in not later than Tuesday, September 8th, 1¢91, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Stuff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
COUNTY of MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a DIRECTOR of the Staff of Travelling Teachers 
in Technical Subjects, to be established under the provisions of the Scheme of the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of 
the Director will be £350 per annum.—Candidates for the post must send in 
their applications, together with testim onials and references, to the undersigned, 
on or before Tuesday, September 8th, 1891.—For further information, and for 
copies of the above scheme, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £350 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the 
Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





HE HALL, near ETON AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
—Superior SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, combining 

the advantages of an intellectual home with thorough education and training. 
There are unusual advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and 
Painting, and for preparing for University Examinations if desired. The School 
has been removed to a house specially built for it in fine open position,—Apply 
to the PRINCIPALS for Prospectus and Views of the School. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Ven. the 
ARCHDEAOON of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School; or to the Hon. Sec., H. 
C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding-House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 

and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 

situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 

the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 

for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 

Gloucester Gate, Rezent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS-STUDENT WANTED, 
to assist in a Kindergarten Class, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six gnineasaterm, according to age. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

LE ater M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. Escort from London first week in September. 

















RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 

comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 


| Pye peo (6 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 


MEN desirous of learning French can be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Adé@ress, Lausanne, 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 














RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful exper ence in Tuition, who receives Six 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Cricket, Tennis, 
fem and Sea-Bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 
Chancery Lane, London. 





NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly Five Hundred Army and Navy Boys, 
Clergy Sons, Medical, &c., have been educa‘ed in either the Classical or Modern 
Side, and the School has a good record. Thirty guineas a year. Boys over 15, 
preparing for Oxford Responsions, Army Preliminary, Cambridge Locals, Coll. 
Precep. Exams., &c., 40 guineas.—Rev. Dr JAMES. 


IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Sound Public School 
Education on moderate terms. Healthy situation, in fine country ; new 
buildings. (Two Open Scholarsh‘ps, Akroyd Scholarship, highest distinctions in 
Camb. Local Exams., 1890-1891) NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 
—For Prospectus, apply to Rev. W. YURKE FAUSSET, M.A, Head-Master. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss BELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. The NEXT TERM will 

begin on SEPTEMBER 17th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs Benson, Lambeth 

Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brautwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St. 
Andrews, N.B., and others, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 
There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANOE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. MICHAELMAS 

TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd.—Prospectuses on application to the 
Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 




















URBECK COLLEGE, SWANAGE (in sight of 
my eg EP bracing, beautiful, seaside place. Home-School. 
Prepsrationfor PublicSchools. Indian and Colonial pupils taken entire care of.— 
For list of successes, &., apply to Rev. T. RUSSELL-W RIGHT, M.A., Principal, 





IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON—The 
office of PRINCIPAL of the above College is VACANT. Candidates 

must be Graduates, in Priest’s Orders; not less than 30 years of age. A married 
man preferred. The Principal will be expected to act as Chaplain, and will be 
pom for the religious instruction and management of the students. He 
will have to superintend the whole educational work of the institution, and as. 
Secretary to conduct the correspondence and keep the accounts. He will receive 
a stipend of £400 (without residence), and will not be permitted to hold any other 
a must be sent at once to the Rev. Canon BADCOCK,, 

ipon, 


ELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—The PRESIDENT of 

a Ladies’ College of the highest class in the above city will be glad to 

receive applications for the post of HEAD of the RESIDENT BRANCH, whieh 

will be vacant in 1892. Photographs of applicants, with copies of testimonials 

and teaching record, may be sent to Rev. M. HARTLEY, Wesleyan Mission 
House, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C 

Experienced KINDERGARTEN TEACHER also wanted.—Particulars as above, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1891. The 
Classe3 prepare for Protessions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Art, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, C ical, Biologi Engineering, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Shed:, Dye House, and Prin- 
ting Rooms, will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Ocvasional and Evening Students, 
3. C'asses in Leather Industries, 

4. Classes in Agriculture, 

5. For Medical Studeuts, 


a) Sf eer s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor Victor HoRsLEY, 
M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS forthe ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 

In University College Hospital, about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extrafee. Prospectuses, with 
full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. E. A. SCHAFER, F.BRS., Dean. 

J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st. 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contaias 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 126,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847. 

Surgical operations daily. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three ths. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for competition at theend of september to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ee HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by W. G. Spencer, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m., followed by distribu- 
tion of prizes. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and 
one of £20, for Dental students, on Examination September 23rd and 24th. 

Fees: 100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in 
five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental students, The Hospital hasa 
service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. Special Classes for the 
Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London, and for the first F.R.C.S, Examination.—Prospectus and all information 
on application to W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lond., Dean. 


HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1891-92. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, 1892. 
A Syllabus, containiyg full information as to the various courses of instruction, 
lecture days and honrs, fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., is published 
by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d.—Further- 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the College. 

R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


OMFORTABLE HOME for Pupils attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, and for Girls requiring sea-air. 

House close to College. South aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, 
Cumberland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


HRISTMAS TERM, 1891.—Miss S. W. CASE will RE- 
OPEN her SCHOOL for Day-Pupils and Boarders, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


ISS BRAHAM will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRI- 

DAY, September 18th. The boys are prepared for the ordinary and 

Scholarship examinations of the Public Schools. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas 
a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 
Sea air and home life, with thorough education and good masters. Only 
twelve are received. Reference is kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. the Archd of Chichester ; also to Miss 
Clarke, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W., and others,—Address, “‘ E, A. B.,’” 
Underdown, West Worthing. 
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St GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLanprorp, at 


.m. 
‘Tine following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competi- 
tion in OCTOBER :— : 

LA Scholarship valued £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. t : 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies. 

3. Two Scholarships, valued £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
s ; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. a 4 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as a result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. : jf 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


LERGYMAN’S WIFE desires TWO or THREE 
LITTLE CHILDREN Indian or Home, to EDUCATE with her own. 
Pretty country Vicarage, between Clifton and Bath; bracing, Superior 
governess; home comforts; mother’s care. Satisfactory references. Moderate 
terms.—Mrs. W. A. SCUTT, Warmley Vicarage, near Bristol. 


UTUMN HOLIDAYS.—BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS.— 
First-class English Pension. Mountains, lakes, Royal palaces, &c. 
Koute: Harwich, Munich, Garmisch (station). Inexpensive. September and 
October beautiful month:.—Mrs. BETHELL, Villa Bader, Garmisch, Bavaria. 
Pension in Italy from October. 














(es. or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 


of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
housekeeper. Electric light, and ball-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 
—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Office, 
63 Chancery Lane. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 





and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on eee to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Y] Pere rre 





| epreteaiaiean ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS). sre wee wwe £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly, ey Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom... 9... ave an. case £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6.....015 3.....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ER Occ 016 3.....0 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_—_~<>—_——— 
OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





s. d. 2s. d. 
MADE cccssccsncestiacs sadeaseivedians - 1010 0] Narrow Column ........... anus! Sale 
5 5 0 115 0 
212 6 017 6 

. CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....scecsssesssseees £14 14 0| Inside Page ...ccscsecssssecavse-se- £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


yy a. W. Bucxtanp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 63, 

“* Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities: 
in palzontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our race.’’—Dai'y Telegraph. 

“‘ The book dezerves to be widely read.’’—Morning Post. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady Witpe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The whole is of a quality to ensure a warm welcome for the volumes to 


follow.” — World. 
FRIENDS. By Mrs. 





An OCTAVE of 


Lynn Lintoy. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“* The book will be warmly wel 


A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isaze. 


Morris. With Illustrations by Cochrane Morris. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
. - [Now ready. 
“* Miss Morris has much to tell that is interesting in itself, and it is rendered 
doubly attractive by the fashion in which it is told.””—Scvttish Leader. 


MODERN AUTHORS. A Review and 


a Forecast. By A. A. Lrncu. 5s. [Now ready. 


NOVEL S. 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


©. Jamss, Author of ‘“‘ The New Faith,” ‘‘ The Blindness of Memory Earle.’” 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
** It has good points and an excellent tone. 
sketch of the central figure.”"—Morning Post, 
“ Page after page shows that the author possesses true humour.”’—Speaker,. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Marks (Mary Hoppus). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Orlando Figgins’ is a little tragedy in homespun, told with the greatest art 
and delicacy.”—Athenzum. 


CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. 


Epmunp Downer (F. M. Allen), Author of ** Through Green Glasses.”’ 3s. 6d. 
*‘ This volume more than maintains the reputation its author has made.”—Star, 


The TRIAL of PARSON FINCH. 


Ry SomervILLe Gisyey, Author of “ John o’ London,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Is written with a simple directness which gives it an air of reality, and the 
character of the parson is especially well drawn.’”’—Standard, 





Consistent vigour shown in the 





WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
( ; P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


THE “HISTORICAL” GROUNDS 
oF 
THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 


Examined by J. T. TOMLINSON. 
With 9 Fac-similes of the Principal Pictures, 
Fourth Edition, 100 pp., price 6j.; postage, 1d. 

“Extensive knowlecge and acute criticism.” —Quarterly Review. 
* acute and well-founded criticisms.””— Yorkshire Post. 
‘* Mr. Tomlinson has given the lead to the (Quarterly) reviewer.”—Dr, Wick. 
Ham LEG@. 
“ We have no wish to depreciate the real learning and industrious research 
shown in Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet; they are considerable,’— Guardian, 
** By one Mr. Tomlinson or Tomkinson, which no one thought worth answering,” 


—Spectator, 
London: SHAW, 48 Paternoster Row. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 


ON THE ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, AND PREVENTION OF PHTHISIS. 
fessor Tyndall. 

LOWELL IN HIS PorTRY. By Sidney Low. 

A SuRvVEY oF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Frederic Harrison. 

A Pesstmist PLaywricut. By William Archer. 

An OLp GREEK ExPioreR or Britain. By Karl Blind. 

A BaLxan CoNFEDERATION. By James Bourchier. 

M. Mavricr Barris. By Edward Delille. 

Soctat Lirz in AusTRALIA. By Francis Adams, 

Swiss ATHLetic Sports. By J. A. Symonds. 

A TriptycH. By the Editor. 

CoRRESPONDENCE,. 


Tue Papuan AND HIS Masters. By f 








By Pro- 


Henry O. Forbes. 
Hume Nisbet. 








Terms: net, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ The Master of the 
Ceremonies,”’ ‘‘ Double Cunning,’’ &c. 2 vols, 


CASPAR BROOKE’S 


DAUGHTER. By ApELINE SERGEANT, Author 
of ‘Little Miss Colwyn,’’ “A Life Sentence,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the 


Countess of Munster, Author of “ Dorinda,” 
3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By 


AtcERNON Gissinc, Author of ‘‘ Both of This 
Parish,”’ ‘‘ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 
By Paut WarREN. 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





* Fascinating beyond any romance.”—Birmingham 
‘ost, 
PART I., now ready, price 7d., of an entirely New 
and Revised Edition of 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings, 

*,* With Part I. is given a large and valuable Star 
Map. 

“Tt is doubtful whether any previous effort to 

opularise astronomy, in our language at any rate, 
Seren to rank as highly as the delightful and most 
instructive work which the Royal Astronomer for Ire- 
land happily entitles ‘The Story of the Heavens,’ 
Sir Robert Ball not only astounds the imagination, but 
convinces the reason of his readers.’’—Scotsman, 

“A story of boundless interest and of exquisite 
beauty.” —Educational Times. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 

This day is published, crown 8vo, 
price 8s., with Illustrations by Rudolf 
Blind, Hume Nisbet, Peter Macnab, 
d&c., Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New 
Poem, entitled “THE OUTCAST: A 


RHYME FOR THE TIME.”’ 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 








HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.— Diseases OF THE SKIN —No 
ease of disease of the skin, be its nature 
what it may, has fai'ed to be benefited when 
these potent remedies have been properly applied, 
In scrofulous and scorbutic affections they are 
especially serviceable. Scurvy and eruptions, which 
had resisted all other modes of treatment and 
gradually become worse from year to year, have been 
completely cured by Holloway’s cooling Ointmentand 
rave red Pills, which root out the discase from the 
lood itself and leave the constitution free from every 
morbid taint. In the nursery Holloway’s Ointment 
should be ever at hand; it will give ease in sprains, 
contusions, burns, scalds, and infantile eruptions, 
and may always safely be app'ied by any ordinary 
attendant. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital ia ~ aes £1, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, 


} Secretaries, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 


Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, being charged solely with its own 
Natural Gas, 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s. for 50 Pints; 2ls. for 50 Quarts, 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 





tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER. ‘Price 9d. 


A Few Worps anout Mr. LowE.t. By Bret Harte, 
Women anv Work, 
1. By Jules Simon, Member of the French Senate, 
2. By Clementina Black. ” 
TRAINING: ITS BEARING ON HEatTH.—No. I. By 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
RvssIA UNDER ALEXANDER III. By Professor 
Geffcken. 
LITERATURE IN THE UNITED States. By G. Parsons 
Lathrop. 
THEODORE Korner. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
Frenco Hypocrisy. By a Frenchman. 
Swa.Lows anp Sparrows. By Lady Lindsay. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For SEPTEMBER. 
Caprens AND THE Toms oF CuRIst. Rev. Haskett 
mito, 
EstHEeR VANHOMRIGH. Part II., Chaps. 1-2. Mre, 
Woods. 
AMONGST THE CaGE-DwELLERS, J. Theodore Bent. 
LovE 1s Enouay. “M.C. E.”’ 
THE Romantic EPIsopDE IN THE LIFE OF Miss 
CHARLOTTE O’Mara. Hannah Lynch. 
— By the Author of the “ Letters from the 
altic.’? 
SociaL BatH IN THE Last Century. Chap, 4. 
Mrs, A. Phillips. 
Stray CHILDREN IN Fiction. KE. C. Sellar. 
Tus Lire. D. M. Bruce. 
Becun 1n Jest. Chaps, 20-21. Mrs. Newman. 
Nores oF THE MontH. Over Lisrary List, 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED PRO. 


sai VISIONS, and 
: ‘ieee MEATS. Also, 


rs, 








—_- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





oe for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French ese They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrett and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and 
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Subscriptions are recew 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 


FExiectoraLt Facts.—No. III. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Tue Britisu in East Arrica. By the Marquis of 
Lorne, 

TuE ‘Last Bir or NaturRaL Woopianp. By the 
Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

FERDINAND LASsELLE. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 

CompuLsory INSURANCE IN GERMANY, By Profes- 
sor Geffcken. 

Tur REAL §tTatvs OF WomMEN IN Istam. By the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. 

Can Rattway-PassenGerRs Fares BE LOWERED ? 
By W. M. Acworth. 

A War CoRRFSPONDENT'S REMINISCENCES. By 
Archibald Forbes, 

GUILFLESS AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. John Fortescue, 

Our Worn-ouTt Parsons. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopr. 

A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE CouRT OF CHARLES II, 
By J. J. Jusserand, 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION :— 

1, AN EnGuisu View. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey. 
2, AN American View. By Andrew Carnegie. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 
A MontH In SOUTHERN INDIA, By the Right Hon, 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
Henrik Insen’s Poems. By Philip H. Wicksteed. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By Julia Wedgwood. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF CATHEDRALS. By H. W. 
Massingham, 
Pictor Sacriteaus: A.D. 1483, By Vernon Lee. 


Tue FourtH Gospret. By Professor Emil Schirer, 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. By William F. Apthorp. 

Mopern Astronomy. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D, 
F.RS. 

THE ANTIPODEANS.—II. By D. Christie Murray. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 911. SEPTEMBER, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

DIAMOND-D1GG1nG In SoutH Arrica. By Lieutenant- 

Colonel Henry Knollys, R.A. 
THE Sones AND BaLuaps OF FIFE. 
Across RannocH Moor. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
MACBETH AS THE CELTIC TYPE, 
My PyTHAGOREAN FRIEND. 
Eron Montem: A MEMORY OF THE Past. 
Earty SETTLERS IN ENGLISH AMERICA. 
A Country Town, 
A Buack StaG ry Monar. 
Mr. Russet, LOWELL. 





Witi1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 107, SEPTEMBER, 


ConTENTS, 

Tue MiscnreF oF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps. 31-33. 

Tue SPANISH €TORY OF THE ARMADA.—I, By J. A. 
Froude. 

Fiat. By Aubyn Battye. 

West NortnH West. By May Kendall. 

Across THE KALAHARI DESERT TO THE BOTLETLI 
River, N’GAMILAND. By H. A. Bryden. 

Ture THREE Fates. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 
of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,’’ &c. Chaps, 13-14, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited hy CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


Part IX., New Series. SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


ConTENTS. 
My Lapyr’s Lu.iasy. By Olare Cleland. 
Tuar Stick, Chaps. 30-33. By C. M Yonge. 
Work anpD WorKERS.—V. WoMEN’s MEDICAL WoRK 
In InpiaA. By Mrs. Frank Penny, 
Tue DEecistr. 
CHARLES KrinGsiey. By C. M. Yonge. 
Near BatricaLoa, CEYLON. By C. F. Gordon- 


Cumming. 
THE NationaL HeattH fociety. By Mary R. 
Pridham, 
CAMEOS FROM EnautsH History. — Cameo 


289, PHILOSOPHY IN SEEDTIME. 
TwiticHt, Chap.3. By Helen Shipton. 
Ix MeMoRIAM—ANNE Moztry. By the Editor. 
FINGER-Posts tn Farry-Layp.—III. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge. 
THE Cuina CUPBOARD. 


London: A. D. Innes and Co. (late Walter Smith 
and Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
1. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ A Bachelor’s 
Blunder,” &c. Chaps. 33 38. 
2. KadAloreipa. 


. SCIENCE and SOCIETY in the FIFTIES. By Mrs. ANDREW 
CROSSE. 


. MAN. By Frank F. SHERRIFrF. 

. ST. PETERSBURG to SEBASTOPOL. By Watrer B. Parton. 
A HOME of REST. By Ruopa Brovenron, 

. The VALE of MAYA. 

. HENRIK IBSEN. 

. JOHN CHARRINGTON’S WEDDING. 

. CHINESE COOKERY. 

11. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. 31-34. 
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A NEW NOVEL READY THIS DAY. 


RULING THE PLANETS. 
By MINA E. BURTON. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SO NEAR AKIN. 


By M. A. BENGOUGH. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOS E S88. 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL 
AL D Y T H. 


Popular Edition, now first issued, ready this day. 


The “FIRST VIOLIN.” HEALEY. 
BORDERLAND. KITH and KIN. 











PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

Part I.—OEDIPUS TYRANNOS. Second Edition, 12s. 6d. Part III.—ANTIGONE. Second Edition, 12s, 6d. 

Part II.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Second Fdition, 12s. 6d. Part [V.—PHILOCTETES. 12s. 6d. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC 


LITERATURE. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., No. 1.—The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of the CHRISTIANS. Edited, from a Syriac MS., 


with an Introduction and Translation, by J. RENDEL HARRI3, M.A. With an Appendix coatainiug the main portion of the 
Original Greek Text, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. . 


No. 2.—The PASSION of 8S. PERPETUA. The Latin Text freshly edited from the M3S., with an 
Introduction and Appendix containing the Original-Latin Form of the Scillitan Mar yrdom. By the HDILOR. Demy 8vo, 43. net. 
No. 3.—The LORD’S PRAYER in the EARLY CHURCH. With Special Notes on the Controverted 


Clauses. By I. H. CHASE, B D., Curist’s College, Cambridge. Uemy 8vo, 53. net. 


No. 4.—The FRAGMENTS of HERACLEON. The Greek Text, with an Introduction. By A. E. 


BROOKH, M.A., Fellow of Kiug’s Uollege. [Nearly ready, 








NEW VOLUME OF DR. SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK according to the SEPTUAGINT. 


Edited by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Ca‘us College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. Now realy, crown 8v0, 7s, 6d. VOL. II., 
I, CHRONICLES—TOBIT. 
**The edition has been execnted in th? very best style of Cambrilge assuracy, which has no superior anywhare, and this is enouzh t> pat it at the head of the 
list of editions for manual use.’’—Academy, 


NATURAL RELIGION in INDIA. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the 
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